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PREFACE 


M ANY years ago a Tract was put into my hands ask- 
ing the plain question whether those who felt no 
need of the Sacrifice of Christ had ever faced their failure 
to fulfil the paramount obligation of the first and great com- 
mandment to love God with all the heart, mind, soul and 
strength. I was obliged to confess that I had not given it 
any serious consideration, as love to an Invisible Person had 
always seemed to me vague and remote. The love of my 
neighbour I could understand, the love of God was difficult. 
And yet there it stood with the great authority of Christ 
impressed upon it as not only the great duty, but the first. 
My attention being drawn to it, I looked for books to help 
me. The only English one I could find was an Essay by 
Bishop Moberly, written when he was Head Master of Win- 
chester on the Commandments of the first table of the Deca- 
logue. It is written with all the care and devotion that so 
great a scholar and so holy a man possessed and bears traces 
of that anxious period that followed the publication of 
Newman’s Development during which it was written. It 
greatly interested me and stimulated further thought on the 
subject. In it the Bishop confessed that whilst to love God 
with all the heart was the soundest of all principles, it was a 
very difficult one toobey. “ The heights of sacred feeling are 
not reached ata bound. Wecannot love because we will, and 
when wewili. .. . Any person who has attended to his own 
heart or whe has had the opportunity of observing the hearts 
vii 
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of others, must be well aware how delicate and how difficult 
is the express culture of feeling. It is seen to sicken and 
decay at once where the attempt is made to stimulate it 
directly. What seems to grow under direct efforts of culti- 
vation is almost certain to be counterfeit. It is as if you 
should try to educate a rose to smell sweet by a cultivation 
directly addressed to its scent, as by watering it with rose 
water, or filling the air in which it grew with odours instead 
of encouraging its own natural processes of growth, giving it 
its own proper soil, and using the knife freely and wisely.” 
I have quoted this much because the Bishop there exactly 
expressed my own difficulty. Here was the great obligation, 
obviously one of feeling though springing out of will, intellect 
andstrength. Yet feeling is the one thing out of our control. 

But though feeling cannot be created at will, it quickly 
arises under certain conditions and circumstances. Men 
enter a building calm and collected and come out of it 
moved and excited ; they watch a play or listen to a concert 
and arestirred to the very depths. Nay,a touching story, 
well told, will often lead the hard business man secretly to 
wipe his eyes. So, too, love quickly responds to love. 
Even a child’s love will change a hard man’s heart. If all 
this be true, it necessarily follows that the realization of 
God’s love must move man’s love. If I know God loves me, 
I must love inreturn. Could I be sure of this, could I with- 
out conceit or impertinence take it forgranted? That was 
the question I asked, very simple and elementary, but widely 
ignored. It was in my endeavour to answer this question 
that the whole subject of Love in relation to Godand Life 
broadened out before me. 

The result lies in the pages that follow. An attempt to 
put in a popular way some account of the greatest romance 
the world has ever known, how “‘ Love might be, hath been» 
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indeed and is,”’ seemed at the outset an impossible task, and 
now that it is finished I know how entirely inadequate it is 
to its great theme. My hope had been that after I had 
shown what everyone admits, that love is of all God’s gifts 
the one most worth having, I might have been able to prove 
that it can only be maintained and rightly developed by 
the Love of God, and that therefore the Christian Faith is 
necessary to man’s happiness. This, I believe, could be 
done and would,I think, make a powerful apologetic. But 
the attempt demanded a larger margin of time and a 
more lengthened study than the work of a Bishop allows. 
Under these circumstances it might have seemed better 
to postpone its publication, till fuller thought could have 
made the presentation less unworthy. But five chapters 
had already appeared in The Treasury some two years 
ago, and ‘the treatment of the subject in sermons and 
addresses at Quiet Days and Retreats was so per- 
sistent that there was a danger lest freshness be sacrificed 
in the endeavour to obtain fullness and depth. So it 
is sent forth as it is, in a popular rather than literary 
dress, in the hope that it may stimulate others to the 
same inquiry that by further study and light we may 
learn again why Eternal Wisdom, knowing as He does so 
well the important and rightful claims our neighbour has 
upon our thought and work, yet put the duty of Love 
to God not only first, but as the greatest and chiefest of 
all human obligations. I am, of course, indebted to many 
for the help they have ‘given me in the work, and I hope 
that in the text some account of my obligations is rendered. 
If I only notice the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell’s Meditations 
on The More Excellent Way, it is because I have found a 
larger help in her beautiful selections than elsewhere. 


Advent, IgII. 
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LIFE’S CHANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


Our life, with all it yields of joy and woe 

And hope and fear,—believe the aged friend,— 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love, 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is; 
And that we hold thenceforth to the uttermost 
Such prize, despite the envy of the world, 

And having gained truth, keep truth ; that is all. 


MID the many perplexities of life we often ask our- 
A selves the question, Why am I here? What is the 
meaning and purpose of existence? What end am I to 
serve ? and it is not easy to find an answer because the 
future is veiled—‘“It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” Nor is the question less puzzling if we look away 
from ourselves to others. That ill-clad ragged child, evi- 
dently half starved, who is making his way out of the dirty 
court on some errand for his mother! What is he here 
for? That sufferer in the infirmary, who has spent nearly 
all her lifelin the one ward trying to refresh her life every 
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morning with the sight of a tree that she can just see through 
the window behind the opposite bed! Why is she here? 
That girl who for years past has gone and probably for years 
in the future will go to the dull factory, to sit amongst rude 
and coarse companions and make countless cardboard boxes 
day by day! Whyisshehere? That lighterman who on 


_ the cold stormy days of winter as well as the more genial 


days of summer is for ever propelling a barge up and 
down the same river! Why is he here? And so wemight 
go on finding numberless examples of lives for which there 
seems no adequate purpose. 

And if we go abroad to India or Africa where the life of 
the natives, idle, indolent and lazy, seems still more pur- 
poseless, we may begin to doubt whether the world is as 
wisely arranged as we thought. Human beings come into 
the world in great profusion; there is no stint of human 
life; and they seem in many cases to be the sport of fore- 
ordained circumstances, poverty, suffering and dullness. 

It may be said that this puzzle is not my affair and that 
it is sufficient if I can find any purpose for my own life 
without further burdening myself with trying to discover 
the object of the lives of others. It might be possible to 
hold this view were I not asked to express my belief in an 
All Powerful Being Who at enormous cost redeemed not only 
me but all these about whom I am so puzzled. Hesawa 
purpose in their lives—they were created to fulfil it—other- 
wise why did He die? It is not unreasonable, then, that 
we should try to find out some object that will cover all life. 

Now some one will say that each man’s purpose is to 
contribute something to the world’s moral future, that our 
work, whether great or small, whether that of a statesman 
or that of a factory hand, is all part of a great piece of 
machinery which is to effect one day in the far future a 
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great design for the human race, and that his happiness lies 
in losing himself in it, in believing in the humanity to be. 
Some may be content with such an answer. They may 
feel the warm glow of enthusiasm the soldier feels as he 
realizes that he is part of.a victorious army which one day 
will achieve its great purpose. But it will never satisfy the 
greater part of mankind, nor does it explain the instinct 
born with us all that we shall play a part in another life. 
It is this that helps the sufferer, the assurance that through 
the discipline that some hand has laid upon her she is being 
brought to the happiness of another world where pain is un- 
known. Let us take that thought, then, and ask whether 
the answer may not be that we are being trained in various 
habits which are to suit “the full grown energies of heaven”’ ? 
This, though partially true, is not considered completely satis- 
factory. Were we all artistic or scientific much might be 
urged for the future employment of the eye or the hand that 
has been so carefully trained. Were we statesmen or 
ecclesiastics we might imagine a world with scope for 
our powers, but the greater part of mankind, whether 
Christian or heathen, is without much ability of any kind. 
If their life in this world is a measure of their powers, they 
must be very small indeed. Every power will doubtless be 
used, but what of those who go hence without any power ? 
Now the only Book which professes to give guidance lays no 
stress on the acquisition of habits that will be useful in 
another sphere. Though the discipline involved in learning 
language, science or art will be doubtless useful, we are 
nowhere told that the pursuits themselves are of any value. 
St. Paul indeed tells us plainly that ‘‘ knowledge will vanish 
away.” One great element of power will thus be absent, and 
whatever may be their meaning, the words plainly imply that 
something will be substituted for the present toilsome pros 
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cesses of knowledge, rendering them useless. And it may 
well be that with the new organism promised to us there 
will be the means of attaining knowledge so superior to 
anything we know here that he that is least in the Kingdom 
of Heaven will be nearer the truth of things than a Newton 
or Darwin. We are told indeed that “ the last will be first 
and the first last,’ and are led therefore to expect a 
reversal of human judgment respecting positions of eminence. 
Knowledge, then, which for many is the goal of life here is 
not the goal there. Theremust be some other. What is it? 
Our Lord and His Teachers have made that perfectly clear. 
It is Love. The first and great commandment is “ Thou 
shalt love.” Love is the fulfilling of the Law. 
So Browning is right when he asserts thaf 
“ Our life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love.’’ 

Here, we may feel, is an adequate purpose for life; for we our- 
selves have learnt to estimate love at a higher value than 
knowledge or cleverness, than skill or culture. It is pre- 
eminently the Grace of graces. As we hear of some unselfish 
act, the giving of life for life ; or something smaller, the shar- 
ing of poverty to relieve some one heavily burdened; the 
sacrifice of money or time to make a dull life more interest- 
ing; we feel we would rather have our part in that, than in 
making some speech that drew thunders of applause or in 
writing some poem which at once placed us in the front 
rank of the men of letters. It is the one thing worth doing. 
Henry Drummond’s experience is felt to be true: “I 
have seen almost all the beautiful things God has made, I 
have enjoyed almost every pleasure that He has planned for 
men ; and yet as I look back I see standing out above all the 
life that has gone four or five short experiences when the 
love of God reflected itself in some poor imitation, some 
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small act of love of mine, and these seem to be the things 
which alone of all one’s life abide. Everything else in all 
our life is transitory, every other good is visionary. But 
the acts of love, which no man knows about or can ever know 
about, they never fail.” So, too, George Eliot: ‘Tome 
it seems that a year could not bring any one a more sub- 
stantial good than the certitude of having helped another 
to bear some heavy burden—of having lessened pain and 
given the sweetness of fellowship in sorrow. That is just 
the one good which seems the more worth having the more 
our own life is compassed with shadows.”1 Or to quote 
one other, Amiel: ‘‘ Is not making others happy the best 
happiness? To illuminate for an instant the depths of a 
deep soul . . . is tomea blessing and precious privilege. . . 
We are surprised to find ourselves the possessors of a power 
of which we were not worthy, and we long to exercise it 
purely and seriously.” 

Wherever we see it, in old or young, wise or ignorant, we 
recognize the pre-eminent distinction of Love, we rejoice 
in its presence. Other gifts may be lacking; there may 
be but little intellectual power, no artistic skill, no beauty, 
no particular power in any of the pursuits of life, yet where 
there is love there is the presence of a light from another 
world, which expresses itself in the eyes, the voice, the 
manner, and we feel the better for having seen it, been with it 
and quickened by it. It has an extraordinary influence 
over all who are possessed by it. The plainest features 
are irradiated by it, the harshest voice softened by it, and to 
the most awkward and shy manner it lends a peculiar 
grace. It is the one successful specific against old age, 
for love is always young, not only smoothing away wrinkles 


1 Letter, January 1, 1877. 
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and lines but giving extraordinary vitality even to those 
who are beginning to lose the advantages of hearing and 
sight. 

And even though the intellectual outfit may be scanty, Love 
is able to make so much of it that the mind of the lover with 
but small ability often appears better dressed than the cold in- 
tellectual pedant. And this is not strange, for Love embraces 
the world, and all things in heaven and earth are therefore of 
interest to it, and where there is warm interest there is 
memory and there also is eloquence. And though perhaps 
it lends itself most readily to the wings of imagination and 
delights to soar away in the realms of poetic fancy and senti- 
ment, it rejoices “ in the truth,” or as it should be “ with the 
truth,’ because sincerity is its life and all forms of unreality 
are alien to it. So we find the puzzling contrast that disciples 
like Bishop Westcott have shown,manifesting on the one hand 
a prophetic spirit so full of insight that the Universe is not too 
large for its devout speculations and guesses, and on the other 
such a love of precision and accuracy, of the force of particles, 
tenses, and arrangement of sentences as to make the reader 
suppose:that they believed in the inspiration of every letter 
of the Bible. 

But Love not only enlarges a narrow stock of knowledge 
but becomes an essential factor init. “If I know all know- 
ledge and have not Love I am nothing,” writes one who 
knew the worth of knowledge. Knowledge without it be- 
comes pedantry, merely shop furniture for passers-by to look 
at, admire and buy. We have all experienced the emptiness 
of large stores of information which are not related to any 
phase of life, encyclopedic knowledge, which in the form it 
was given benefited no one, and needed the magic touch of 
the love of God or the love of man before it could quicken 
or strengthen. And there are but few real lovers of music 
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who have not felt at times profoundly dissatisfied with the 
knowledge which we call technique, showing a marvel- 
lous facility with notes or chords of violin’and piano but 
conveying no soul. 

The effect of Love on mind or body is, however, less marked 
than its extraordinary influence over character. Essentially 
unselfish and generous, it finds its happiness in other's suc- 
cesses rather than itsown. It knows no rivalry or competi- 
tion, and would willingly resign the most coveted positions if 
they would really benefit another. None so ready for con- 
gratulation or condolence as those who are under its delightful 
spell. Feared by no one, trusted by all, the true lovers become 
the treasury of secrets which are never whispered to others, 
the counsellors of all those who value the blessing of the 
single eye. People fly to them in trouble as in joy, for com- 
fort as well as for good wishes. With no axe of their own 
to grind, they are felt to be both safe and wise. 

Here, then, in this admirable grace, we seem to see the pur- 
pose of life, a purpose that covers all life, for all may love. 
Neither the rich nor the poor, neither the wise nor the ignor- 
ant, have any advantage here. Every one starts fair, and 
every circumstance of life may minister to its growth. 
There is no honest trade, employment or profession which 
does not afford a sphere for learning its lesson and no class 
of life unfavourable to its discipline. This greatest 
happiness of all is one which any cottar may possess. It 
may indeed be said that poverty and hardship are more 
successful in developing the grace than wealth and comfort 
__but if this be so the wealthy have only to part with their 
money, and the leisured to join the army of workers, to 
be on the same level with those who perhaps might be said 
to have easier conditions for the prize. A critic might rule 
out suffering as being in itself likely to produce sourness of 
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temper and a harsh and sullen demeanour, but human ex- 
perience proves that he is wrong, for Love has won its most 
notable successes amongst sufferers. Many of the world’s 
sufferers have been the most conspicuous lovers of humanity. 

But not only does it cover life here but life beyond. It is 
difficult to think of any gift we shall need there but Love. 
Knowledge, whether of science, art or language, would, as we 
have already said, seem to have no sphere of exercise there. 
The training may have been found to be of some advantage 
in developing one or other feature of Love, but the acquisition 
itself is probably quite useless. And even faith and hope 
cannot have the same scope there as here, though there may 
be stillsome opportunity now and again for their use. But 
Love will be as useful there as here. We never think of 
another existence without the thought of fellowship with 
kinsfolk, friends and God, and in that love will find new 
occasions of sacrifice and devotion. 

Why, then,amIhere? To win the prize of learning Love 
—“‘learning ” the poet rightly says, for Love is not gained 
in a day ora year. It needs a long and varied apprentice- 
ship if it is to be well learned. It is not a mere impulse, a 
sentiment, or a strong emotion. It includes a variety of 
gifts, isas one of our Collects calls it, “the very bond of all 
virtues.’ When fully formed, we find it has Patience, Gener- 
osity, Humility, Courtesy, Meekness, Magnanimity, Sin- 
cerity, Good Temper and Kindness, and not one of these is 
learnt ina day. We may think ourselves patient until one 
day ill health and contradiction find us out. Or we may 
suppose that courtesy isa strong point till a rude call before 
we have broken our fast reveals to us how much we have 
still to learn. We think we are fair till our political oppon- 
ent’s character is discussed, and then we find we allow an un- 
worthy suspicion to rest upon it. And if other parts of | 
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the lesson seem easy, we find we always stumble over the 
Tenses of Meekness and Humility, essential parts of the 
grammar of Love. 

Indeed, no one can think of the varied and infinite demands 
of Love; of its scope, embracing the Universe, God as well as 
man, life animate as well as inanimate ; of its character, ten- 
der and yet strong, warm and yet well disciplined; of its 
possibilities, reaching out even to a love like that of Christ, | 
without feeling that here is a lesson not for a lifetime but 
for Eternity. 

And further, it is the real purpose of education, and there- 
fore ‘all we read, learn or study has this end in view. Not 
a science but is intended to lead to a larger love, not an art 
but to quicken our emotions for persons or things. At last 
we are learning that information is amongst the less 
important elements in education. The merely well-informed 
man can now be most readily missed, for in libraries we have 
all information graded to almost every range of intelligence. 
Knowledge is forLove. Biology and Physiology that we may 
admire and love God’s creatures; Theology that we may 
admire and love God; Sociology that we may bless man- 
kind; and Geology and Botany that we may bless 
Him Who has made such wonderful provision for man: 
Music that we may sing the praises of Love; Art that we may 
catch and preserve its expression ; Poetry that we may speak 
worthily of it. 

Life then, as we know it, offers to everyone just the ‘‘ chance 
of the prize of learning” this necessary lesson, and He Who 
knows our need adjusts the opportunity to our power to 
use it. There is here, as I have said, equality of oppor- 
tunity, and as we know the lives of the poor we can see it. 
The marvellous patience, the surprising meekness, the 
readiness to help a neighbour, the courage in bearing suffer- 
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ing, the extraordinary good temper, are familiar to all who 
work"amongst the7poor. And specially is this true of all 
who are using the helps in worship and communion that God 
supplies. Sordid lives then frequently become heroic and 
men of but small intelligence become the teachers of those 
who have had every advantage that education affords. 

And to everyone there is a sufficient capacity for loving 
with which to make a great success. And He who made 
us and knows our characteristics places us exactly in 
that class of the Great Schoolroom in which we are 
likely to learn our lesson the best. The upper classes 
of poverty suit one temperament, the lower classes of 
wealth and comparatively leisured life suit another. The 
discipline of suffering gives most opportunity for some, 
the gift of rude health and strength better chances for others. 
A hot climate will develop special graces in one, a cold 
climate particular virtues in others. One stage of civiliza- 
tion [helps one set of people, another helps quite a differ- 
ent set. A Paul could hardly be produced in our age or 
country, a Savonarola was the natural product of Italy 
feeling the first stir of the Renaissance, a Simeon, Keble, 
or Gordon as naturally the development of our own time 
and land. Each one has this great opportunity of showing 
a new aspect of love. None other but he can doit. If he 
does it not, so far as we know that particular feature is lost 
to the world. As Newman writes, ‘‘ We know not what we 
are or might be. As the seed has a tree within it, so men 
have within them angels ’’—i.e. the angelic spirit of love. 
Every storm, every rough wind, every shower of rain, every 
turning up of the soil has this end in view. Life is to pro- 
duce love, and we must add life is short. We may not 
have another opportunity, certainly never such a good one. 
It is this that makes the thoughtful man serious. Suppose 
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we arrived in the other life without it. Suppose that we 
saw the clear blue of the life into which we were to mount 
and found that we had no wings, that our soul dragged 
heavily because it was without the uplifting power of love. 
Even here we dread slipping out of friendships and social 
life into a state of isolation where no man cares for our 
soul and when we ourselves have lost our care for others. 
That is the great damnation. “No worse fate can befall a 
man inthis world than to live and grow old, alone, unloving 
and unloved.” 

But what if we carried our damnation with us! What, if 
the “‘ darkness and gnashing of teeth’ we have known here 
became perpetual! What, if we lived again without the 
capacity of love! What, if we bartered our rich heritage 
for some tempting dish of red pottage! ‘Then after the 
red pottage comes the exceeding bitter cry,” the cry of 
one who has thrown away priceless opportunities and is 
unable to recall them. 

If the lesson is unlearnt we are like those who arrive 
in a foreign country without friends and with no knowledge 
of the language or habits of the people. We are strangers 
in a land which ought to have been our home. We must 
then lose no time, shrink from no sacrifices. 


Beloved, yield thy time to God! for He 
Will make eternity thy recompense ; 

Give all thy substance for His Love and be 
Beatified past earth’s experience. 





PART I 
The Parable of Choice 





II 
THE WAY OF MAMMON 


‘* T offer thee three things: choose thee one of them.”’—2 SAM, xxiv. 12. 


E haveseen that Love is the best thing and that life 

is just our chance of winning it. But we have not 

yet considered how it may be won. It is true the capacity 

lies within us, but only like the life in the seed. It needs 

outside help if it is to grow as we wish. It cannot grow in 

isolation. It must have fellowship. And there is a belief 

everywhere that somewhere the love which is to kindle our 

own love exists. The whole romance of life consists in our 

finding it. Where is it? How may I discover it? These 
are the questions we ask. 

Now experience has shown that there are three main 
roads along which men go to find it. And Shakespeare has 
so well set these forth in his parable of the caskets that we 
cannot do better than follow his guidance. This occurs, 
as every one knows, in The Merchant of Venice. Portia, 
the loveable one, not only marvellously fair but gifted 
with wondrous virtues, stands for Love. She is the 
“‘ shrine’ of Love, “the immortal breathing saint ” whom 
all the world desires. Princes come across the Hyrcanian 
deserts and the vasty wilds of wide Arabia only to get a 
view of her. No difficulties are too great if only she may be 
reached, wide rivers become a brook in the glow of enthusi- 


asm which animates all who hear of her And she is free 
Up 
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to all. In spite of her peerless excellence, her large fortune, 
any one, no matter whether he be high or low, rich or poor, 
may ‘have the opportunity of winning her provided he 
accepts the one condition, that if he fails, he must remain a 
celibate for life. To enter the competition means to submit 
to a law which may impose perpetual isolation. 

The winning depends not on advantage of beauty, birth 
or money, but solely on wisdom. Her beauty is guarded 
by mysterious caskets, gold, silver and lead. One contains 
her picture, and the winning of her picture means the winning 
of herself. The only guide to the treasures in the caskets 
lies in their legends. On the golden one there is marked 
‘‘Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire ; 
on the silver one ‘‘ Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves ” } on the leaden one ““, Who chooseth me must give 
and hazard all he hath.” They make a silent appeal to 
three different natures. One is fond of show and popu- 
larity, another seeks the rewards that merit brings—a third 
adventure and self-sacrifice, and each expects to find love in 
following the bent of his own mind. Love remains silent 
and hidden before the first and second, but gives herself 
without reserve to the third. Such is the parable, full of 
suggestiveness. 

The Prince of Morocco, who chooses the golden casket, is 
typical of hundreds of people who suppose as he did that 
Love will be found enshrined in rich and costly surroundings, 
and along the popular path. 


‘“‘Is’t like that lead contains her? ’*Twere damnation 
To think so base a thought; it were too gross 
To rib her cere cloth in the obscure grave.” 


That is what the many feel. Love which must be delicate 
as the fairest flower that blows, beautiful as the most beaute- 
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ous of maidens, gentle as the early morning summer breeze, 
must be found in wealthy surroundings. It is not in the 
cottage but the castle, not in Nazareth but in Rome or 
Antioch, not amongst the poor and unknown but amongst 
the wealthy. It is in this way fiction paints it for us, in this 
way drama and poetry fashion it. It may be that for some 
temporary purpose Love is pictured poor and unknown, but 
this only makes the greater contrast when she is revealed in 
the splendour that belongs to her. 

It is often assumed that the vulgar type of nature which 
Morocco represents does not seek for Love at all, that he is 
possessed by ambition or by some low passionate desire. 
It is of course true that he knows nothing of the ideal love, 
he would never be attracted to the golden casket had he any 
glimpse of that ; but it is a mistake to suppose that he is not 
seeking love of a kind. We are so made that we cannot 
bear being alone. Solitude is a trial to all. And the man 
who goes along the Way of Mammon is like others in this 
that he longs for companionship, for one who will give a 
setting to his solitary life which all men may admire. He 
needs one to grace his social entertainments, receive his 
visitors, minister to him when sick, read to him when 
lonely. And he is prepared to share all with her, to give 
her everything that she may desire. It will be said that 
such an expectation is not that of one seeking love but 
gain, and yet the good element in it (and it is not wholly 
bad) isinspired by that divinely implanted desire God places 
within us all to be loved. Loneliness is a growing horror, 
he longs for fellowship. 

And this natural hunger for fellowship, this divinely im- 
planted instinct to be loved not by the vulgar and ignorant 
but by the refined and the wise is of God, not of the Devil. 
We are often inclined to satirize the efforts of the nouveaux 

Cc 
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riches, to reach the very highest, but behind it all is not 
only the desire to be cared for, but to be cared for by some 
one who will be great and good enough to transform their 
own lives. As men who having heard much of the peace 
of conversion long to know it, if they can but doso without 
changing their habits and ways, so these mammon wor- 
shippers who have read in many a story book of the wonders 
of love have a dim unexpressed hope that if they can but 
find it, it will make all the difference to their lives. And 
they are always being spurred on by the thought that this 
great treasure will be found. Some day out of that privileged 
circle into which their money has introduced them, they 
will win this transforming power. The mistake they make 
lies in the supposition they will find it in a golden shrine. 
This is owing to the natural confusion of the outward and 
inward. Beautiful garments, rich furs, rare jewellery seem 
to make that which they adorn valuable and to be desired. 
The setting is not everything, that they know, but it lends 
additional charm to that which lies behind. As they go 
to the most expensive hothouses to buy their flowers, to 
the most costly shops for their dresses, jewellery or china, 
so to the society of the rich for their Love. For wealth 
not only gives it outward splendour, but some security 
against those evils that spoil it. There will be no money 
cares or anxieties to wear away the beauty, no lack of 
attendants to see that she is handsomely attired, no limita- 
tions to fret against, but her path made smooth every- 
where. Wealth will also give the state and dignity that 
Love deserves. Her circle of friends, her position in town 
or county are alike assured. And she will be able to be 
the generous patron of art and music, the benevolent dis- 
penser of charity. What means the common proverb 
found in Germany as well as in England, “ where poverty 
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comes in at the door love flies out at the window,” but 
that Love is too delicate for conflict and narrow means, 
that she is like a consumptive patient needing large man- 
sions and continuous care. And so it is commonly thought 
that the golden casket contains her. By the good match 
or the good fortune is not meant that Love has been success- 
ful in mating together two characters which balance and 
supplement one another and make a beautiful whole, but 
that a poor man has been fortunate enough to win a rich 
bride. Love when thus placed is then looked upon as well 
equipped for her mysterious work and sure to draw out 
the happiness that all desire. So Morocco leads a large 
company along with him in the choice that he makes. 
People of every class of life, of every calling, hope as he 
did to find in wealthy surroundings that which brings them 
a great happiness. The stories in newspapers, magazines 
and novels, all greedily read, encourage many in this vain 
delusive hope, for such it is. 

The great dramatist, that wisest interpreter of human 
affairs, characterizes the result of Morocco’s choice in an 
almost bitter way. 


““O Hell!’ cries Morocco, “‘ What have we here ? 
A carrion Death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll! Ill read the writing. 
‘All that glisters is not gold ; 

Often have you heard that told: 
Many a man his life hath sold 
But my outside to behold : 
Gilded tombs do worms enfold.’ ’”’ 


Is this then to be the disclosure that awaits all those who, 
disregarding the opportunities that might have been theirs, 
fastened on this because a fortune went with it? We saw 
them on the threshold, the two that had been caught by 
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the glitter of the golden promise, we heard the guests pledg- 
ing them in brimming toasts, we rushed to the hall to see 
them pass through the thick throng of laughing friends to 
the carriage, and we turned away hoping the prize was there. 
And then after many years there were the same two, polite 
and well mannered but distant. Each now had friends 
greater and more intimate than the one to whom they pledged 
their love and loyalty in the long past. Engagements 
had to be made, business had to be transacted and the 
world to be deceived, but the only recollection of those first 
days when hands were clasped and hearts were pledged is 
the Christian name. The fair outside has withered away. 
Little by little the bright colour, the warm glow, the quick 
movement of Love has vanished, and a sense of isolation 
greater than that which was known in the past begins to 
creepon. Years ago it had been felt, for the soul was very 
hungry, but there was always the expectation that satis- 
faction was near at hand. Now the great venture has 
been made and for beauty, ashes; for joy, bitterness. The 
loneliness is emphasized by the companionship. Better to 
be really alone than to be always reminded of it. His sense 
of it awakens hers and hers his. 

How hollow the casket! The great house with its many 
formal servants, the comfortable motor with its silent chauf- 
feur, the large empty park, the respectful but distant lodge- 
keepers, how they seem to deepen the intolerable silence 
within! And thenis heard the cruel knell of despair. Love 
has gone, or rather never was here, and the blame is laid 
on the rite that blessed the union. Marriage was worse than 
a formal ceremony because it implied what never existed and 
forged bonds which ought to be broken. Skeletons are 
not meant for cupboards but for graves. Now that our 
eyes are opened, let us be separate and begin again. And 


ra 
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so the ugly form of Separation or Divorce appears. That 
seems the only way open. For in spite of the failure the 
soul still yearns for fellowship, and as fellowship is not to 
be had in the home we must find it elsewhere. For Love 
is the one necessity. Are not we created forit? If then a 
blunder has been made, why hide it? Why not confess 
it and allow two miserable lives to find a new happiness ? 
There can be no sanction in heaven or earth for the hollow 
hypocrisy of a married life that has long ago broken the 
pledges on which it was based. So runs the familiar 
argument, which is not easy to be met so long as we 
ignore what Love is. If the Love that we are seeking 
is simply to minister to our comfort and convenience, if 
its character depends solely on its outward beauty and 
charm, then it is natural to pursue it again and again till 
repeated failure convinces us that the object of our quest 
is not Love but the satisfaction of selfish desires. And 
these can never be satisfied with a mere ornament, even 
though it be expressed in a living person. On the contrary 
the mystery of human life when thus trifled with takes a 
terrible revenge. Its own self-respect rises in revolt against 
the horrible supposition that now begins to be heard that 
it has been bought, that like the valuable horse in the 
stable or the well trained dog in the kennel it had a price 
which was paid. And the terrible wound thus made can 
never be healed by a new union. Life has touched life: 
the twain have become one: a mystery deeper than that 
which superficial criticism can touch has been consummated 
and can never be disentangled. The hope lies in the power 
to create what has never been, to bring out of the hard 
ground the flower of love. 

There is an old oft-repeated story of a famous man whose 
circumstances led him often to brood over this tragedy of a 
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never dying death. And one day whilst on a lonely walk 
he was busy thinking; he was led by a power not his own 
into a great plain between two ranges of mountains which 
had but lately been the scene of a terrible battle. The 
valley was covered with the bones of the slain and they were 
so completely picked by the birds and bleached by the sun 
that there was not even the sign of flesh upon them— “ they 
were very dry.”” The prophet was confronted here with his 
own thought in concrete shape.. And it seemed as though 
he heard some one challenging it saying, ‘“‘ Can these bones 
live—these bones that are so dead that they are abandoned 
by the fowls of the air, can they live?” In the face of his 
own feeling that death was an anomaly, a strange disorder, 
he could not say “No,” and yet how could he say “‘ Yes.” 
He therefore appealed to the Mysterious Voice that seemed 
to come to him upon the wind—“ O Lord God Thou know- 
est.” He was now urged to exert his faith to the uttermost, 
to proclaim the defeat of Death and the victory of Life, to 
command that which was lifeless to listen to the Voice of its 
Maker. And no sooner had he spoken than there was noise, 
then a shaking and then “‘ the bones came together, bone to 
his bone.” The valley seemed full of skeletons, each com- 
pact in itself, but each naked and motionless. Here was 
a new puzzle. As they were they were useless. And yet 
how were they to be possessed of that delicate organism which 
we call the human body? The eye, the ear, the tongue, the 
colour, the hair, all was lacking. But He Who could bring 
bone to bone could clothe all with flesh and life. And so 
at His Word “the breath came into them, and they lived 
and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” 
One army instead of two. Both sides were there, the victors 
and the defeated, and yet—and this was the greatest wonder 
of all—all were united, the foes had become friends, those 
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who had turned their weapons against one another were now 
marshalled as a united force. The seer returned home with ~ 
the conviction that life was stronger than death, union than 
disunion. And he preached his hope to a divided and des- 
pairing people till they too believed and together prepared 
for a common venture. And that hope has never died out. 
In small things as well as in great, in the hope of individuals 
as well as nations, there lies the great possibility that Ezekiel 
faced. There is One Who is stronger than Death; One Who 
can raise dead souls as well as dead bodies, Who can bring 
life into the home as well as into the sepulchre, quicken 
and transform married life as surely as He quickened and 
transformed Ephraim and Judah. 

Let me give an illustration. Some years ago a Quaker lady 
possessed of much spiritual insight was urged by those who 
knew the ways of the Spirit to visit a newly married couple 
and give thema message from the Lord. Why they needed 
a message or what message they needed she did not know. 
That would be given her. With great shrinking she went on 
her journey pondering much over what she ought to say, but 
with no light. They were surprised to see her, for she was a 
complete stranger. She like the prophet found herself in a 
valley of dry bones, and behold they were very dry. It was 
plain that death was in the house. That death which 
is beyond mourning. Estrangement, isolation, separation 
these were there but notspoken. Can these bones live ? It 
was for her to proclaim theycould. Her message given she 
departed. Next day they sought her out. Why had she 
given that message? Who had told her of their private 
secrets? Why had she come to them? To all these 
questions the answer was simple. She had been sent not 
by friends but by the Lord. And so the word was with 
power, and “bone came to his bone,” husband to wife and 
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wife to husband, and over their reconciliation there came 
the spirit of life and that thing which seemed to have gone 
now came forth full of life and freshness, the beautiful 


image of Love. 


Ii 
THE WAY OF SELF 


“Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him.”—PRov. xxvi. 12. 


HE road of Mammon is strewn with wreckage. It is 

plain that the transforming power of love cannot be 

found there. The golden casket will never yield aught but 

the lifeless and naked skeleton, the empty form without life 
or colour. 

There are some who perceive this. They are typified by 
Portia’s second suitor, the aristocratic Prince of Arragon, 
as well as by the fortunate Bassanio. With him the popular 
road is likely to be wrong. 


‘“* «Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire.’ 
What many men desire! That ‘many’ may be meant 
By the fool multitude, that choose by show, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach ; 
Which pries not to the interior, but like the martlet, 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of casualty. 
I will not choose what many men desire 
Because I will not jump with common spirits 

And rank me with the barbarous multitudes.” 


The vulgar gold repels him, its legend excites his contempt. 
That delicate and refined love should be found at the goal 
of a highway thronged with all kinds of people is impossible ! 
But he also finds the leaden casket to be equally unfavour- 
able as a hiding place for Portia. Lead is for coffins, not for 
shrines, and the legend that invites risk, venture, possibly 


death, has no attractions for the well bred man of the world 
25 
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who sees no.reason for dangerous and foolish enterprises. 
No, on the whole, silver, delicately beautiful in itself and so 
readily adaptable’to the hand of the artistic designer, would 
be the likely material wherein is to be found the coveted 
portrait. And there is something in the legend “ Who 
chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves,”’ which appeals 
to his sense of what is right. 

Who shall go about 

To cozen fortune and be honourable 

Without the stamp of merit ? 

Who indeed? Is it not a common cause of complaint 
that so many win honours and rewards that are undeserved ? 
Would it not be better for a man to step back and say 
“ This is not for me, I will wait till I have done something 
to deserve it?” That is the kind of spirit that we need, 
self-respecting and yet humble. 

Arragon’s attitude on the whole seems natural and sensible. 
If he does not deserve Portia then he will withdraw and 
leave her to some one else. What could be better? It is at 
once frank, straightforward and simple. No question here 
of buying love or trying to bribe it—no suggestion of high 
deeds of heroism but a plain measuring of one thing with 
another. “Here am I, you see what kind of a person I 
am, I make no pretences, throw about me no cloak of fine 
words or deeds, am simply the plain person the world 
believes me to be, take me or leave me.” 

It is not easy at first to see why such an attitude is not 
attractive to Love. Why is not Sir Willoughby Patterne, 
Meredith’s ‘‘ Egoist,” an agreeable lover? Why is it that his 
fiancée Clara Middleton feels increasingly that the more 
intimate she becomes with him the less she can endure him. 
Is he not handsome in face and fine in figure? Is he not 
well born? Has he not a fair estate, a reasonable compet- . 
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ency, with which to give Love a suitable home? Are not 
his morals irreproachable ? Why then does Love throw 
him aside as impossible ? 

We ask, because he is no rare type, difficult to find. There 
are many like him, especially in our own country. The atti- 
tude is thoroughly English. Its independence is our most 
cherished virtue. Its respectability appeals to our innate 
love of propriety. And none but an English author could 
have drawn the portrait with such an unerring hand. George 
Meredith’s “‘Egoist’”’ is English through and through. 
Though perhaps he suits the social grade in which Meredith 
puts him better than any other, he is not confined to it. 
We find him amongst the artisans as well as the nobility, in 
the middle and commercial as well as in the professional 
class. Indeed it is in the latter that he is most con- 
spicuous ; their esprit de corps throws about their members 
a certain protection which almost ensures moral rectitude. 
They are therefore the more likely to be exposed to the temp- 
tation that the virtues of their class are their own, and less 
likely to take any line that would seem to be imprudent or 
involve risk. 

But why is such an attitude wrong ? Why does Love 
refuse to reveal itself to those who adopt it. Whyisit that 
Shakespeare condemns the way of merit even more severely 
than that of Mammon? Arragon when he opens the casket 
of silver finds within it the picture of a blinking idiot. 
That is the great dramatist’s response to those who think to 
win love on their own merits! He plainly tells them they 
are fools. But onwhat grounds? Why this affront to their 
sense of self-respect ? 

In the first place, Love is too great and too divine a prize 
to be the reward of any desert. You might as well claim 
that the throne of the mightiest crowned head in Europe 
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was the reward of a correct and decent life. If there be no 
hereditary right then there must be gifts of courage, intel- 
lect, genius, and these more conspicuous and more rare than 
you would meet with elsewhere. A Napoleon may claim a 
throne but not a bourgeois citizen of Paris. 

Now Love exercises a sway far beyond that of the greatest 
monarch the world has seen and in herself has a greatness 
unmatched and unparalleled. Directly the true man is 
face to face with it, whether it appears in child or woman, all 
his pretensions to merit vanish ; he humbles himself before 
it. “ Whoam I,” he says, “ that Ishould be the object of a 
love like this ? How impossible that I could ever do any- 
thing to make myself worthy of it?’ As the Prince Consort 
is reported to have said, “‘ My prevailing feeling is‘ What am 
I that such happiness should be mine ’”—or still better in 
the words of Browning : 


Nought makes me trust in love so really 

As the delight of the contented lowness 

With which I gaze on souls I’d keep for ever 

In beauty. I’d be sad to equal them; 

I'd feed their fame e’en from my heart’s best blood, 

Withering unseen, that they might flourish still. 
The Egoist never sees this at all. He seeks some one who 
will add to his virtues, who will throw a halo of romance about 
them, who will by her perfections persuade the world of his 
own. He is the sun and she but a planet revolving round 
to direct attention to himself. He is really self-sufficient, 
and marriage is only necessary that he may have a larger 
audience of admirers and that his eminent qualities may 
be handed on to all generations, in some reflection of him- 
self. Directly then Love saw this pretence, this mockery, 
this stage figure, she veiled her face and fled. For how 
could she reveal herself to one whose characteristics areso 
unlike her own. Simple and unconscious of desert, she is 
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dumb before these reiterated assertions of virtue. Unaccus- 
tomed to seeking her own, the personal note is unintelligible. 
Never puffed up by anything she says or does, these constant 
references, whether direct or indirect, to successes and 
advantages repel and annoy; accustomed to the lowly 
places of a humble heart, she cannot enter the chamber 
where self is enthroned. 

And yet not infrequently she stands on the threshold 
waiting her opportunity. Not all the Arragons are unwed. 
They often find, as Sir Willoughby found, those who seeing 
their faults yet believe in the good that lies behind the 
pride, and marry in the hope that it may emerge. It is 
true that Love cannot reveal her own nature. Any attempt 
she makes to show this is met by the formal rules of rigid 
etiquette. She cannot live in the restraint of forms to 
which this moral perfection would condemn her. Unless she 
can free herself from this bondage she must die. To escape 
seems impossible, to remain a prisoner and await a slow death 
still more so. Only one opportunity remains and that is 
that which Life gives. Life may attack this perfection 
with a terrible surprise. The vain man may be taken 
off his guard. A great temptation may throw him off his 
pedestal: a sudden loss may overthrow his defences: a 
great grief may tear off his disguises. He sees himself for 
the first time as he is and shivers in his bareness. The 
danger is that he may suppose that this is all that is left. 
It is then that love is able to reveal herself. Sheis there for 
that very purpose. When the world is saying that now 
he is really known, she must expose him, Love stands forth as 
his saviour. She knows all the ways in which she can restore 
the broken self, is sensitive to the slightest effort that pride 
makes in its’ despairing struggles, and meets it with the 
utmost delicacy and tact. He knows nothing of her gentle 
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arts, her wonderful cunning, and only when the end is 
accomplished can he see the perfection of her work. 

We see then the failure that is sure to meet those who de- 
sire to satisfy their capacity for love with the contents of 
the silver casket. Supposing that their need can be met 
by one who will consent to be always under an obligation to 
them for the sacrifice they have made, they must then 
content themselves with a smaller reflection of them- 
selves. And life supplies many illustrations of marriages 
in which the wife is but the echo of her husband or the 
husband the inferior double of the wife. The conventional 
standards of expectation are satisfied, the world finds no 
fault, the home is a pattern of propriety, but all is narrowed 
and limited. There is no possibility of expansion because 
there is nothing to expand ; no chance of progress because the 
limit has already been reached and love is self complacent ; 
no likelihood of self-sacrifice because that was disregarded 
at the outset. The experience of which Keats sings— 

With every morn their love grew tenderer 
With every eve deeper and tenderer still, 
could never be theirs, because there was never an ideal be- 
fore which the spirit bowed, never any spirit that could deepen 
or inspire awe. The hope then of finding the power to 
awaken the mighty powers of love that lie within us in the 
sphere of merit is even more delusive than the expectation 
inspired by the golden casket. Marriage is always something 
more than a relation of contract and never less than the 
sacred fulfilment of life. It is not a convenience but a 
mutual sacrifice. We must therefore seek farther if we are 
to find that which is to inspire us with the joy that comes 
from a love which exceeds self-love by as much as it does 
love of the world and love of the world as much as it does 
love of life. 


IV 
THE WAY OF VENTURE AND LOSS 


& Like unto a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls: who, when he had 
found one pearl of great price, went and sold all that he had and 
bought it.”’—Sr. Marv. xiii. 45-46 

HERE is but one way now to describe, that which 
Bassanio took, the way of the leadencasket. It re- 
quired some resolution to take it. However attractive the 
legend, ‘“‘ Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he 
hath,’ might be to a true chivalrous soldier, it seems as» 
though it asked too much. However strong this appeal 
may be to the best that is in him, there is always the 
deterring aspect of the lead. 

It seems impossible that the beauty and delicacy which are 
always true characteristics of love should be hidden in a 
shrine which suggests death rather than life. But there is this 
consideration that helps: neither gold nor silver are worthy 
of the love which appeals to the utmost that is in him, 
and the other legends are impossible. The love he seeks 
could never be the prize of the crowd. The popular will as 
expressed in its papers and magazines has other ideals of love 
than that which the true seeker desires. What the “ many ” 
desire is not that for which he is prepared to hazard life 
and limb. And the motto that points to desert is even 
more impossible. To have what he deserves is not to have 
love, for that in his conception far transcends any kind of 
merit to which he could ever lay claim. The legend then 
drives him to the lead. If he is successful, there will be 
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some interpretation of that, some explanation which will 
satisfy. So Bassanio makes the venture with all the encour- 
agement that Love can give. It is not without significance 
that Shakespeare gives us the impression that the invisible 
powers of good are aiding him in his search. He chooses 
the leaden casket and Portia is found. 

His instinct was right in leading him to believe that the 
legends rather than the caskets were the true guides, that 
he was to give his intelligence to them rather than to the 
material of the shrine where Love lay. And he was guided 
to that which pointed the way of loss because he had al- 
ready identified love and sacrifice. In his friend Antonio he 
expected to find, as he did find, that he was ready to give and 
hazard all that he had for him, and this quality was not 
likely to be wanting in her who was the ideal of love. In 
fact love is inconceivable apart from self-sacrifice: that is 
its essential characteristic ; it lives on giving rather than on 
getting. Directly it seeks self-interest it dwindles, and if 
this becomes permanent it dies. And soit is that assoonas 
Portia is discovered to the world, her path lies in heroism and 
daring. Directly she learns of Antonio’s danger her wits 
are employed in seeing how she can rescue him. Only one 
way suggests itself to her, one involving risk and danger. 
But she does not hesitate. To pose as an advocate in a 
public court, a building in which every eye would be fixed 
upon her, to find a wisdom beyond that of the judge, to face 
a cruel enemy who would search her through and through, 
how much this meant! What risk of detection and conse- 
quent laughter and ridicule! What danger of penalties 
if she failed! How likely that in the early stages of the 
enterprise she would be found out! 

Love saw all these things as she always does. She is not 
blind except where the faults of her friends are concerned, and . 
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only then because she sees their virtues so clearly. She 
looks facts, especially those which concern her honour, fairly 
in the face; she is not afraid of seeing difficulties; does 
not try to cover them but maps out clearly every disadvan- 
tage, that once on her way she may meet with as few dis- 
agreeable surprises as possible. 

And Love being such as she is, can only be revealed to a 
likelove. All the counterfeits that would seek to use her gifts 
rather than herself she putsaside. Venturesome herself she 
asks forhazard. Losing self by virtue of her nature she seeks 
from her suitors the readiness to sufferloss. Herself cease- 
lessly giving, she loves the giver. She asks nothing of those 
who desire her friendship save sacrifice, and sacrifice not with 
the intention of some great deed and then a pause, but lead- 
ing ever higher and higher, ceaselessly climbing ever more 
difficult heights. 

And this is why she is immured in lead. The death of 
self is her life. What she has, she has but to give away. 
And so she is difficult to find. As the violet hides in the 
hedgerow, and the secret of life in the bosom of its Maker, so 
_ she lies concealed. Beautiful herself and making all things 
in which she dwells beautiful, men have so identified her with 
beauty that they can never believe that beauty can exist 
without her. But she has sometimes been driven from the 
palaceshe oncemade. As in the long past those who knew 
her, by their self-control, their obedience to law, their quiet 
faith built up a beautiful and fair expression, the admiration 
of all who saw it, and then pride has crept in and the 
Temple stands an empty shrine deceiving men who supposed 
that love was there, because her lineaments still remained ; 
so too, on the other hand, she has found some plain 
ugly building, battered and torn by the sins and evil deeds 
of many, and has thrown about it through her indwelling; 
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a grace and a loveliness, the more striking by contrast with 
the homeliness of the features in which it is set. 

Lead then not seldom indicates her shrine and always by 
its unassuming character as a setting suits her character and 
disposition, though it makes it difficult for her to be found. 
But who can describe the joy when she is found. Shakespeare 
leaves for our imagination the future of Portia and Bassanio. 
Beauty, wit, a charming simple gaiety with a background 
of devotion and self-sacrifice that knew no bounds! Here 
was a home in which each sought the other’s gain, in which 
there was a daily contest as to who should outmatch the 
other in consideration and care. Here too there was a 
perpetual trial of skill in the small details of life as to how 
they could be arranged with least trouble to those whom 
they were to benefit and with most concealment ! 

“Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own” and so all 
is well ordered whether in public or private. And yet if 
comparison be made perhaps more in private than in public. 
Distinguished as ‘she. always is in public, considerate and 
courteous to every one and all, she yet finds her great 
opportunity when removed from the common eye. She 
can now use her gentlest art, her most delicate refinements. 
Modest and self-forgetful always, she is now expressed in 
a holy reverence for the thing loved. She knows nothing 
of that abandon when liberty becomes licence and humour 
degenerates into folly. But in secret even more than when 
she is watched, she is sensitive to the most delicate feeling 
of the beloved, fearing lest a moment’s yielding to the 
intensity of the fire which animates her may spoil some- 
thing of the beauty of the one to whom she is devoted. 

Now it is to the credit of the world that it has never been 
without those who readily follow the path of venture and 
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loss. Again and again there are courageous chivalrous 
spirits who are quite ready to risk all in some high adventure 
if they may but attain their Ideal of Love. As Tennyson 
sings— 


If I were loved as I desire to be 

What is there in the great sphere of the earth 
And range of evil between death and birth 

That I should fear ;—if I were loved by thee 

All the inner, all the outer world of pain 

Clear love would pierce and cleave, if thou wert mine, 
As I have heard that, somewhere in the main 
Fresh water springs come up through bitter brine. 
’Twere joy, not fear, claspt hand in hand with thee 
To wait for death—mute—careless of all ills— 
Upon a mountain. 


There is no fear in love. Perfect love casteth out fear. 

So the great prize is often found, and when found makes 
heaven of earth. But it has its limitations. Not even 
Portia can satisfy Bassanio. Beautiful as the most beautiful 
human love is, it never wholly answers the demand. It is 
only an aspect of a love greater than itself and is always 
apt to benarrow. There is the great world outside the home, 
the world of other tongues, other habits, other thoughts than 
ours. And to it how indifferent its attitude oftenis. Portia’s 
love shows no indulgence to the Jew, and we hardly expect it. 
Though the sympathy of the audience that has been on the 
side of Antonio shifts to the Jew as beggared and homeless 
he turns to face an angry world, Portia is wrapped up in 
Bassanio and his friend. She has no thought for anything 
else. Itis here that we feel the need of something larger and 
more wide embracing than the most perfect human being 
can give us. That love is indeed an extraordinary blessing 
but it is not adequate for all the duties which press on us 
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from the outside. We have relations with kinsfolk and 
citizens, with our own country and the races beyond, but 
home love sees no reason why it should sacrifice itself there. 
It gives itself without measure to the one or the few friends 
that appeal to it, and there it often stays. 

It has its excuses, the time and energy necessary formaking . 
the home what each desires it to be leaves as it is too little 
margin for the mutual intimacies on which it lives. Life is 
short, why waste any part of that which is so precious on a 
cold ungrateful world. Is not the wife dearer than classes and 
clubs ? Has not the husband when he reaches home claims 
more imperious than the relief of the poor or the visiting of 
the sick? A small circle of cherished friends to draw out 
the best, a few artistic and musical engagements to keep 
love on a high level, a journey now and again abroad to see 
the treasures which nature and man have provided—these 
are good ; but to rush into the vain endeavour the world is 
making to improve itself is only to incur risk of damage 
to that love which is found to be life. And so hundreds 
of lives that began with sacrifice, become engrossed 
in one main concern how to make the life of the home 
self-sufficient. And if Death should intervene, if one of the 
two is forcibly taken away then the interest in life ceases. 
“Life has no further meaning for me”; “In him every- 
thing has gone and the sooner I go the better,” such 
are the natural expressions of those whose love has only 
found one centre. And the greatest power they have 
becomes useless. ‘‘ Now he has gone I have no one to 
love.” The evening of life which ought to show a glory 
surpassing that of the dawn or noon comes on in dull 
grey. There is nothing that more excites our pity, 
and nothing that awakens so bitter a disappointment. 
Love once showed such promise, it is now cut off like the. 
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blossom in spring after a hard night’s frost. This experience 
at once suggests that human love has narrow limitations, 
that it can never really satisfy in a world over which hangs 
the dark shadow of death. 

But this failure to meet all the demands of the spirit is also 
seen, even in its highest expressions. These are poor when 
measured by the character shaped by divine love. Earthly 
love misses its best fruits and gradually loses the power of 
expansion. Its latter days are not equal to its earlier, it 
becomes sensibly narrower. It never could have written the 
thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
never penned a single chapter of St. John’s letters. It never 
could have produced a St. Paul or a St. John. That 
width of which St. Paul writes in one of his letters would 
be incomprehensible to it. ‘For though I was free from 
all men, I brought myself under bondage to all that I 
might gain the more. And to the Jews I became as a 
Jew that I might gain Jews; to them that are under the 
law, as under the law, not being myself under the law, 
that I might gain them that are under the law; to them 
that are without law, as without law; not being without 
law to God, but under law to Christ that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak I became weak 
that I might gain the weak ; I am become all things to all 
men that I may by all means save some.” Nor would 
it venture forth as Father Damien did to lose his 
life among the lepers, or as Bishop Patteson did to spend 
his life amongst the savages of Melanesia. It will not 
give up its time as Quintin Hogg did for the boys of 
London, as Sarah Martin did for the prisoners of Yar- 
mouth, as Florence Nightingale did for the sufferers in the 
Crimea. This abandonment of home love and comfort 
for busy nights in uncongenial surroundings, for dull work 
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amongst the poor and ignorant, for loneliness and possible 
death in order to make another life happier and richer is 
mysterious and beyond it. The leaden casket with its 
Portia is then only a symbol of something beyond itself: it 
points to a Perfect Love of which Portia is only a frag- 
ment, to a transforming love of which Portia’s self-sacrifice 
only gives a suggestion. ‘‘ The prize of learning love” 
which we have set out to obtain, as being the only one 
worthy of human endeavour, is not to be found on 
earth, for else the lesson would be sadly incomplete. 
“Love is of God,” and it is only as we seek it in Him 
that we find its perfection— 


Because this human Love, though true and sweet—yours and 
mine— 

Has been sent by Love more tender, more complete, more divine, 

That it leads our hearts to rest in Heaven, far above you. 


PART II 
The Revelation 





Vv 


THE REVELATION OF LOVE: HOW LOVE HATH 
BEEN INDEED AND IS 


“‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God but that He loved us and sent 
His Son to be the propitiation for our sins,”—1 JOHN iv, 10. 


UMAN love will not satisfy : nor will it do all that 

love ought todo. Weseekforagreater gift. ‘‘ The 

soul is made for God and can find its rest only in Him.” But 

where may we find Him? What is there to encourage us in 
the search. That is the question we now ask. 

It is true theoretically that the world is full of love be- 
cause the world is full of God. But there is everywhere 
a hindrance preventing its manifestation. Wars, crimes, 
estrangements, separations, deny its existence; and a wise 
heathen voiced the bitter experience of a long history of 
mankind when he said the gods care nothing for men’s 
joys, only for their miseries. 

It is unhappily true that as we look out upon the world 
hatred is more manifest than love, competition than 
co-operation, selfishness than generosity. It is only now 
and again that we find the great realities that deny a 
permanent place to these contradictions, that assert the 
presence of love. But there are to be found hilltops in 
the dull level plain of existence from which men have 
seen the risingsun, the dawn of a new day. Life has been 


redeemed by countless individual acts of sacrifice, friend 
ai 
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dying for friend, mother for child, husband for wife. Not 
a few have by their actions shown the Divine Spirit, mount- 
ing to the topmost heights of heroism and devotion. 

But these were only isolated points of human existence, 
subject as we have seen to those necessary limitations which 
individuality presupposes. The world needed a perfect 
whole instead of a partial fragment, a full revelation instead 
of a point of light here and there. And about 2,000 years 
ago it came. There is no question here of its appearance. 
No one doubts that. All agree that in Jesus of Nazareth 
the Love of God blazed forth fully and without measure. 
The sceptic who asked, Why if God were Love, He had not 
written it across the sky that all might see and know, forgot 
that it was written more plainly in human nature than 
it could have been in the heavens. Love “‘ was made flesh 
and dwelt among us,” and those who companied with Him 
were able to say, ‘‘ We beheld His glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten, full of grace and truth.” 

The glory was seen, noted and recorded. Nothing like 
it had been seen before and nothing like it has ever been 
seen since. 

In the first place it was manifested through a full, not a 
partial humanity. He was racial not national, human 
and not simply a man. Though specially interested in 
the land where He was born, He loved equally all other 
races and was only prevented from serving them, as He 
did those to whom He specially belonged, by a mys- 
terious decree which kept Him back. He was as 
much at home with Greek as with Jew, with barbarian 
as with the learned scholar. In Him there did not exist 
the wall of separation which with us needs so much 
labour before a passage through it is forced. He called 
Himself Son of Man, to indicate this wide relationship to the . 
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world. He was of kin to the whole world. But His free- 
dom from the limitations of sex was even more strange 
than His racial characteristic. He understood women as 
well as men, understood them not simply by sympathy 
but by the same natural feeling that gave Him know- 
ledge of man. He had the woman's instinct as well 
as the man’s strength. There was observable in Him 
those tendernesses which are so characteristic of women. 
He wept, and wept publicly, and was not ashamed. He 
allowed and justified the outward expression of feeling 
towards Himself in kisses and tears. He had a woman’s 
power of attracting not only the confidences of others 
but the most tender relations. His friends became to 
him as sons, and He could rejoice in their intimate affec- 
tion. To lean on His breast as child on a mother’s lap was 
natural in one who knew both His love and His strength. 
All the tenderness, the quick sympathy, the quiet gentleness 
that distinguishes woman was found in Him as in no one 
else. Even His blessed mother’s womanly perfections 
paled beside His. Yet again, Love was not limited in Him 
to one age. There is something precious in a child’s love as 
distinct from that of a man, in a girl’s love as distinct from 
that of a woman. Eachhas its own special characteristics, 
whether simplicity, intensity, warmth or tenderness. And 
He took each in its turn that the revelation might be com- 
plete. No boy ever showed such a natural open love as He 
did, no man such depth and fullness: no girl was more 
fervent or woman more devoted. And we may believe 
that the impression of one age was never as with us blotted 
out by the impression of the next. He had always the 
heart of a child and the full understanding of a man. 
He was always therefore free from the disadvantages of 
age or youth. Little children and young people were 
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naturally drawn to Him, whilst those older in years sought 
Him out and asked His counsel. Through this wonderful 
experience He was peculiarly open to every one, and the 
more natural and simple they were, the more at home they 
found themselves in His presence. On one occasion, a 
young man in the full enthusiasm of youth is found at His 
feet begging His aid as to how he may find life eternal. 
On another a young woman presses close up to Him anoint- 
ing His head and feet with oil, bathing His feet with her 
tears of contrition and wiping them with the hair of her 
head. Now the children are crowding to His feet, now the 
aged are asking His blessing. 

At first the meaning of this wonderful revelation of Love 
was not understood. It was so unlike anything that had 
been seen or heard of that it created as many objections 
as approvals. We are surprised at this—we should have 
thought that love would be everywhere attractive. And 
in the beginning’it seemed as thoughit would. The crowds 
that flocked to hear John the Baptist left him for the Christ. 
He was immensely popular. People would go miles to hear 
Him. And everywhere the best not only listened to Him 
but were prepared to leave home and everything for His 
sake. But this feeling narrowed as time went on. And it 
is not difficult to see why. 

The corner of the world where Love appeared was perhaps 
the most exclusive the world has ever seen. Possessed of 
a special secret Covenant from the Most High, all other 
nations and peoples were regarded as outcasts except the 
privileged few who lived there. Intermarriage with others 
was regarded as a sin, even participation in their food was 
felt to bring, judgment. And scattered though its inhabit- 
ants were over the face of the world, they never parted with 
their exclusiveness, which was as a badge marked indeed 
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upon their bodies. ‘‘ They would be unlike all the rest of 
the world. Tacitus has even formulated this for them as 
the principle guiding their whole action, reduged to practice 
in details which were singularly well fitted to exhibit its 
offensiveness.” It is not then surprising that perfect 
though Love was it should have been entirely mis- 
understood. For it ran counter to many of their most 
cherished traditions. What was to be said of One who 
though born in their midst constantly violated all their 
proprieties. How could they tolerate One who taught 
that the most solemn ordinance of the Sabbath given to 
their fathers by God Himself, was really intended not so 
much for God’s glory as for man’s service. What were they 
to think when He defended on this ground His own friends 
satisfying their appetites and breaking a rule of the Church ? 
How could they feel kindly towards One who said that it 
was not necessary to wash hands before meals because clean 
thoughts were more important than clean bodies ? 

Of course Love, as we now know it to be, could do no 
other, for it not only seeks to benefit all with whom it comes 
into contact, but necessarily champions the cause of the 
weak and valiantly maintains Truth, but it aroused hos- 
tility : it had been so lost that it was hated instead of admired. 
This, however, proved no disadvantage, for the contra- 
diction and hostility only brought out more clearly its inher- 
ent beauty. It needed just that setting to bewellseen. For 
Love when it works in a sphere of love shows only its 
gentler side. What struck the world and made such a deep 
impression upon it was the exhibition of its power to suffer. 
It was of course delightful to see it in some village laying 
hands on the sick, cheering and encouraging the poor and 
weak, entering into the sorrows and necessities of the bur- 
dened. And even more inspiriting to hear it proclaiming 
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its Divine principles in a succession of beautiful stories to 
thousands who listened eagerly to words that were like a 
shower of cool rain to parched ground. But its real 
strength was seen, as it always is, in the suffering in- 
volved in the Great Venture made for the world. It 
was when He was faced by determined hatred, when His 
teaching was fiercely contradicted, when His best works 
were publicly denounced as diabolical, when now and again 
men rushed at Him or took up stones to destroy Him, then 
the world learnt what love was. In His teaching He had 
bade men love them that hated them, bless those who 
persecuted them, and do good to those who used them de- 
spitefully, and now the lessons were put into practice. To 
oppose contradiction with gentleness, obstinacy with divine 
reason, blasphemies with silence, was to show men something 
of which the world had not dreamed. 

And when at last human malice was carried to the utter- 
most and resolved to destroy Him, then all the resources 
of love were called forth. And in the awful silent 
darkness, only broken by horrible blasphemies ; in the 
grim instrument of torture, and the brutal indifference 
of the crowd, it seemed as though Nature and man 
combined in providing a framework which gave un- 
speakable glory to the last exhibition on earth of Divine 
Love. Men had already seen that Love had other elements 
in it than those chiefly associated withit. It had been known 
to be strong, courageous, determined, patient in suffering, 
but valiant for the truth; merciful towards the sinner but 
unspeakably stern towards the hypocrite; compassionate 
towards man but inflexibly loyal towards God. This had 
been expressed by some of Israel’s greatest prophets, but 
the Divine side had never been completely shewn forth. 
What God had felt about the sin of the world had been made | 
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clear in such moving words as those of the prophets Hosea 
and Jeremiah, but they had failed to get the truth into the 
human conscience. Love must be seen holy and compas- 
sionate: just and merciful. But how? Suppose Nature 
and man should combine to crush the very Son of God! Let 
Him stand forth alone, naked of all resources, even bereft 
of the consolations of His Father! Surely in that crushing 
hour one of two things would happen—Love would despair of 
manor God. He would either throw Himself upon God 
and call forth vengeance on these blasphemous rebels—or 
He would give up the encounter and seek another way out. 
As we know, He did neither. 

In the hour of that darkness, He kept close to man and 
close to God. Fellowship with man still maintained by 
prayer and gift. Loyalty to God still proclaimed in 
Psalm and Prayer. The Cross proved quite unexpectedly 
Love’s greatest triumph. No darkness or pain could 
shake its loyal confidence in God, no hatred or blasphemy 
its confidence in the ultimate perfection of man. He kept 
close to the humanity He came to redeem, bore all its bur- 
dens and judgments and lifted them up to the Father with 
His last Amen of complete assent. God’s character so 
rudely assailed was now at last triumphantly cleared ; 
suffering was seen to throw no shadow on Love’s face, but 
rather to enhance its glory. It was taken in both hands 
as it were and lifted up as earth’s blessing rather than its 
curse. Such was the victorious end to an increasingly 
victorious career. ‘‘ Love never faileth—hopeth all things, 
believeth all things, endureth all things.” 

So unimaginably complete it had been seen, handled 
and conversed with. Two features remain to be noticed: 
its obscure surroundings and its Divine spring. The casket 
in which it was placed was of lead. 
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Palestine and Galilee, Bethlehem and Nazareth, famous 
names now, were almost unknown to a large part of the old 
Roman world, except as the home of the most turbulent 
race in the Empire. That Love Divine should become 
incarnate there seemed impossible. And the friends of Love, 
its intimate companions, were as undistinguished as the 
places associated with Him. Place and people were alike 
obscure. But as we have seen, Love likes to remain hidden. 
It desires to be loved for its own sake first, and only then 
will show its wealth and power. Christ made no doubt of 
the latter. The Son of Man would one day come with His 
holy angels with majesty and glory. But had this been the 
manner of His first manifestation, men would have been 
blinded by its brilliancy and never realized the essential 
character of its glory. {And so for a time it lay, as it lies 
now, in the casket of lead open to the eyes of the truly wise 
but hidden from the worldly and proud. 

The other feature was equally new. It sprang from above, 
not from below, from the innermost essence of God, not from 
the nature of man. The characteristics we have noted 
might have led to this conclusion. There was a width as 
well as an intensity, a largeness as well as a marvellous 
adaptability that had never appeared before. Of course 
there would be an insight into laws not observed by man, 
because the larger love the clearer vision; and this closer 
knowledge of unseen laws would be certain to issue in 
wonderful works. Love never works quite like other powers. 
It is always surprising us by the strange ways it takes to 
help us. Even as we see it to-day it has its wonders. But 
the miracles of Christ, wonderful as they were, and His 
teaching, striking as it was, probably excited less attention 
than the overwhelming claims He made. This indeed 
brought about the catastrophe. It was unvoidable for 
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it is the nature of Love to be made known. It must 
express itself. And the more complete it is, the larger 
response it will ask for. Love demands the whole, and 
will be content with nothing less. But this, of course, only 
with Perfect Divine Love. Human love can never ask for 
all unconditionally ; for example, we may be devoted to 
children, but we cannot ask for that love which the child to 
whom we are drawn has for her mother—that is already ap- 
propriated. Or, again, however far friendship may carry a 
man he may not ask for the love his friend has for her 
husband, that is sacred and must be free from the very 
suspicion of another’s glance. The world takes this for 
granted and lays down laws by which this interference, 
which may reasonably excite the most bitter jealousy, 
may be avoided. 

Divine love, however, insists upon everything. And so shin- 
ing forth through Christ’s eyes, it allowed no limitations. All 
must love Him first if they were to be loved. St. Peter’s 
wife must hold Him before Peter, Salome must think of 
Him before St. John. Not that He was careless of home ties 
or of the marriage bond. Being Perfect Love that was 
impossible. He always and everywhere asserted their 
sacredness and yet always and everywhere asserted His 
own right to interfere with them. There wasno explana- 
tion of this singular attitude of a love so singularly con- 
siderate and modest than that it issued from above. If 
Divine, if one with the essential Source of Love, then it was 
clear that it had primal rights over all that proceeded from 
it. But such a Revelation not only possesses rights, but 
entails consequences. Being the Source of Love nothing 
could ever respond to the law of its being and reach its 
ultimate end unless it responded to it. To fail to do this 


was to mar its appointed aim. Men must love Christ or 
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miss love altogether. To refuse your affection would result 
in your losing it. But though this was the necessary result 
of Love entering the world, it knew its ways too well to 
attempt to establish its claims by authority. To assert 
‘T made you and therefore you must love me ” is to destroy 
the very feeling you wish to create. Many have complained 
that the grounds of His tremendous claims are not more 
obvious. Why did He not say plainly “ I am God,” and then 
call for an earthquake to confirm His words? It is forgotten 
that the Gospel is not the record of a King determining to 
establish His sway over the world by force, physical or 
intellectual, but of Love trying to woo the world to give 
Him its heart. So there is always ample argument for per- 
suasion but never for mastery. Once He referred His hearers 
to an anterior fellowship than that with man, for Love 
was always Love in the eternal past as in the eternal future. 
The words “ Before Abraham was I am,” took His hearers 
back to a fellowship of which they knew nothing—a fellow- 
ship of the closest, “‘ one with the Father,” a fellowship after- 
wards described as “‘ the glory before the world was.”” But it 
was always possible to explain His words away. There 
was never compulsion, never such direct and conclusive 
argument as would stamp a man an idiot if he did not 
accept it. Love could never work that way. It can only 
present itself freely and fully for examination. Men may 
build upon or stumble over it, accept or reject it. And 
knowing His method, we can judge of His infinite patience 
with those who from one cause or another are so slow in 
knowing Him. He will not hurry the work of the Divine 
Spirit, infinitely preferring sincerity to acquiescence, real 
personal knowledge to formal acceptance, 

Enough, however, has been said to show that the Love that 
appeared in Jesus Christ was the fullness of Love, Divine 
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Love, Love without limitation, without haze, the Eternal 
Love that made the world. Henceforth then there is in 
the world a Fount of Love to which all who wish to learn 
the secret of life may repair. 


VI 
HOW LOVE OVERCOMES THE WORLD 


“ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
—StT. MATT. iii, 11, 


O Love came, full, perfectly rounded, infinite, filling 
S that part of the earth where it sojourned with a new 
radiance. And then it left. That seemed strange and per- 
plexing. Christ had told His friends it would be so, but 
they found it one of the hard things impossible to realize, 
till He came back from the dead. 

It was difficult to see how Love could exercise its per- 
suasive effect upon the world, if it were no longer embodied 
in human form and human deeds. It would be a return 
to things as they were, except there would be for a time a 
more or less vague recollection of something strangely 
beautiful that had been seen, and this would be quickly 
distorted. It would indeed be a question whether the 
world would not be worse off, for the vision of what men 
had seen when contrasted with what was, would produce 
something like despair. Men would say “ For what pur- 
pose is it that we saw for a brief period the ideal of what 
man ought to be, when ‘we are left with him as he is.” 

Now He had, of course, foreseen all this. He knew better 
than any one how short man’s memory is, how quickly high 
hopes fade, how easily great things get distorted. But He 


knew also the limitations of the visible. No one Form, no 
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one language can be an adequate expression of Love. If He 
remained, it was inevitable that the whole world would 
imitate that which they saw and heard, or that which others 
would report to have seen and heard. “Love did this in 
this particular way : Love said that in that particular way.” 
Even His very gestures and clothes would be copied. In- 
dependently of the grievous loss of spontaneity which this 
_ would involve, independently of the serious disadvantages 
that would arise from men never being themselves, there 
was the fact that Love would only be known under one 
representation ; in short, only one aspect would be seen. 
The whole would be there but necessarily seen only under 
one form. 

And then would appear in a new form the danger against 
which the Second Commandment had warned men. Why is it 
not right tomake a graven image of that which is ideally beau- 
tiful and use it as an object of worship? Why not take the 
picture that some great artist has made of the Christ of the 
Nativity, of the “‘ Ecce Homo,” of the Christ of the Trans- 
figuration and use it exclusively as our conception of per- 
fect Love, i.e. of God? Because it is only one tiny fragment 
of the whole. And however perfect a fragment may be, if 
looked at exclusively it gives a false view. And a false 
view will inevitably produce a false life. For we quickly 
become what we admire. So too even the Risen Form of 
Love, if permanently the same, if subject to neither Time 
nor Age, would have shown necessarily but one picture 
of Love, and a partial view of what Love is would have been 
spread abroad. That is the real danger of images in churches, 
whether of the Ascended, the Crucified, or the Infant 
Christ. They only show certain aspects of the Life. So 
long as each does not become the sole object of contempla- 
tion, they may not only do no harm but good, for like a 
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sermon or poem they may inspire men with quickening 
thought. They always, however, need balancing by other 
conceptions, lest the Kingly attribute of Christ be forgotten 
in the Suffering Messiah, or the tender compassion of the 
Good Shepherd in the innocence of the Infant Saviour. 

But how were these difficulties to be met? How were 
men to be taught to rise to an ever larger and larger concep- 
tion of what Love is? The thing had been seen, but how 
could it be appropriated ? 

Now in answer we first remember that the effect of what 
we see depends not only on the object of our sight but on our 
power of seeing. And this power varies enormously. Two 
people will look at the same scene in Nature ; one may see 
hills and valleys, meadows and streams suggesting game, 
harvests and pastoral life: the other sees blood, carnage 
and struggle, for history has told him that he stands on the 
scene of a great conflict when the issues of two nations were 
determined. We see what we have power to see. And this 
power is begotten partly of attention, partly of memory 
and partly of interest. As it is quickened and enlarged the 
form of the outward matters less and less. It is of course 
keenly sensitive to beauty, but less dependent on outline, 
shape or colour. We need spiritual insight, but from 
whence are we to obtain it ? 

Education may do something to awaken and quicken it, but 
where is the educator? Our Lord, of course, knew how all 
important this power is and also how extremely slow is 
its development even under the most favourable conditions. 
Though teaching His friends in the most elementary manner 
He had often sadly to complain “‘ Are ye yet without under- 
standing ’”—‘‘ O foolish ones, so slow to believe in all the 
prophets have spoken.” It was impossible even with His 
own instruction, given as no one else could give, to cultivate 
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their memories or their intellects in such a way that they 
could present a perfect image of what they had seen, or 
impress the world with it. 

But what He could not do under His own self limitations, 
His Spirit could do. He had given enough to work on. 
Even the world could not contain, as one of His disciples 
said, the books which might be written describing the many 
things which Jesus did. All that was now necessary was the 
power to appropriate and understand them. And respecting 
this He spoke of a Spirit who would quicken their memories. 
‘ He shall bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
I have said unto you.” He would also explain their mean- 
ing, ‘‘ He shall take of mine and shall show it unto you.” 
He would pilot them on the great ocean of intellectual 
discovery and “‘ guide” them into “all truth.” He would not 
only work within them but within the world. He would lead 
it to realize its sin in rejecting Love, to feel the attractive 
power of righteousness and desire to attain to it, and to 
understand in a measure that now that Love had been seen 
judgment was inevitable. 

Now as in Jesus Christ, Love was incarnate, 


And wrought with human hands the Creed of Creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought, 


so, under this new dispensation, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost He was to commingle with the human spirit, 
to suggest, stir, elevate and increase infinitely the power 
of the human faculty for receiving and understanding 
the great revelation. In order that man should not 
afterwards be led to boast of this new gift as his 
own, the Spirit came first upon those who were in no 
way intellectually gifted. Here were a number of men 
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and women of very moderate attainments and slender 
knowledge, awed by the majesty of the supernatural back- 
ground in which they had been living and overwhelmed 
by the task that lay before them of revealing it to the 
world. There were no records, not even notes of what had 
happened ; there were no great leaders who could plan out 
any campaign: no precedent suggesting what ought to be 
done. The foolish were to confound the wise, the weak to 
put to shame the things that were strong: the base things 
of the world and things despised, yea, even things that could 
hardly claim a right to existence were to bring to nought 
the things that were. But how? ‘Then the fire fell, the 
rushing mighty wind was heard and simultaneously every 
man felt his spiritual powers bound forwards. 

It was as though some one had cut the string of a captive 
balloon which at once mounted upwards into the blue; or 
as though a spark had been put to the gunpowder which 
sent the ball whizzing through the air. It was as though 
some prophet who had been painfully labouring with 
thought and words and making no progress, suddenly felt 
carried off his feet not only with the sudden rush of ideas 
but with copiousness of language to express them. The 
significance of all that wonderful past when they walked 
with Jesus suddenly flashed before them, as some lightning 
flash irradiates a dark city; and with its significance there 
came an extraordinary freedom of language. Ideas and 
words both in astonishing volume! And with them the 
overmastering desire to communicate them to others! 
The difficulty they had felt ten minutes before in going for- 
wards was now replaced by the difficulty of holding back. 
They must tell it to some one. And though a narrow street 
filled with a gaping crowd of people from all parts of the 
world was not a place favourable for spiritual news, they 
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rushed in amongst them and told them of “ the wonderful 
works of God.” Such a beginning was a new revelation. 
It spoke of Love within them as well as Love without them. 
They never for a moment identified the personality of Him 
who now possessed them with that of Him from whom 
they had parted ten days before. That Love was as they 
knew at the right hand of God and would come again as 
they had seen Him go. But Love also was within them, 
burning, illuminating, inspiring, exciting, showing them their 
leader in something like His fullness and empowering them 
to speak of Him as they had never supposed possible. But 
though distinct They were one. “He being by the right 
hand of God exalted and having received of the Father the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, hath shed forth this.” The 
Spirit had issued forth from Incarnate Love and therefore 
was the same Love, tender, compassionate, and gentle but 
strong, intense and powerful. 

The difficulty then of making Love permanent in the 
world was completely met. The Life, the words, the actions 
still remained as the abiding possession of the world; but 
now there was a force in the world able to appreciate and 
understand and make them knowntomen. Itis this that has 
been constantly forgotten. Now and again a fresh impetus 
has been given by the Spirit to men’s knowledge of God, 
but whole periods have gone by in which there has been an 
- endeavour by human wit alone to understand the Gospel. 
And then the same mistake has been made that the disciples 
were ready to make at the beginning, to barter an ever 
growing increasing conception of what Love means for a 
single stereotyped expression. ‘‘ Let us be content with what 
we have”’ men have said to those who would show them a 
larger revelation. And so the knowledge of Love has not 
kept pace with the knowledge of the world. There the human 
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mind has apparently made great strides; astronomy, physi- 
ology, botany and all departments of science have been 
almost revolutionized by the large access of knowledge ; 
but the knowledge of Love has made nothing like the same 
considerable progress. 

The slavery question which St. Paul hardly touched has 
been settled; the rights of every man in Christ have been 
gradually recognized; the position of woman has been 
recreated ; the care of the weak and suffering in hospitals 
and asylums has been everywhere established. Ignorance 
is no longer a misfortune but a fault. War which was 
perpetual every year is becoming more infrequent. Homes 
where love’s rule is acknowledged are more common. The 
Love that walked in Galilee and preached by word and 
deed its wonderful lesson has not failed. But we are right 
in thinking that so long a time as 2,000 years should have 
accomplished more. The fault, however, lies not in love 
but in man’s strange lack of susceptibility to its spirit. 

There is the disposition everywhere to rely on the outward 
rather than on the inward, to use it as an end rather than 
as a means, to take it as it stands rather, than as a symbol 
of something much more wonderful. In spite of poets and 
prophets who would teach us otherwise, who would urge us 
to beware of the letter which kills and to seek diligently 
the spirit that quickens, we have followed too much the 
bent of our inclinations and long-standing prejudices. We 
have now to recover again the old faith, “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost, The Giver of Life.” Meanwhile it is good for 
us to be reminded where the Informing Power lies and to 
look again at some of the channels which He uses that we 
may see how best to quicken again into fresh life the power 
of that Love which has redeemed the world. 


vil 
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THE PERMANENCE OF LOVE: ITS HOME IN THE 
CHURCH 


“ And all that believed were together, and had all things common; 
and they sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all, according 
as any man had need,”—ACTS ii, 45. 


E have seenthat not only has Love been revealed 

but that through the Spirit it remains in the world, 

unconquerable and ever victorious, recognized by all who 
receive it. 

But it was necessary that it should have public attention 
called to it, that men might see it and be drawn to it as they 
were when it first appeared in Galilee. It must beseen to be 
not simply a fine bit of teaching, life in poetry, ideas in senti- 
ment, but a real visible tangible fact, to be measured as all 
facts are, by the daily wear and tear of daily work. And so in 
the Divine plan that Love formed, a Society was an essential 
feature. Into it should be gathered, men of every race 
and nationality, the contemplative Eastern and the practical 
Western; of every class, the Emperor and the poorest 
slave; of every calling, the soldier, the lawyer, the mer- 
chant, the artizan; of every age and both sexes, the infant 
and the old man, the boy, girl, father and mother, and Love 
should weld them into one. This of which men had never 


dreamed should be an actual living reality. When all the 
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differences were taken into account, the barriers of language, 
custom, class, sex, temperament, it seemed impossible. And 
the perfect picture that the Lord had in mind has never yet 
been seen. But slowly all things are working towards it, 
and for a brief space something like the intention flashed 
before men’s minds. 

It was after the great outpouring of the Spirit when 3,000 
had become obedient to the Faith that the world saw the 
wonderful design. It is true they were all Jews or proselytes, 
but they were separated by every variety of experience, 
country and climate. They were men and women of very 
different ideas, thoughts and temperaments, and from 
every rank in the social scale. That they should come to 
any kind of agreement seemed an impossibility. And yet 
under the power of the spirit of love the impossible became 
the actual. They were at once possessed by a desire to 
benefit one another instead of themselves. Yes, these 
Jews with their national characteristic of self-interest were 
found absorbed in the concerns of the whole body. No 
man cared for his own but all men for the things of others. 
The joy of these strong individualists who had found only 
an occasional interest outside their own family was now 
seen to be inthecommunity. It was enough tosee some one 
in want to step forward at once to relieve it. Men of their 
own will went to the leaders and requested that anything 
they had might be used for the benefit of the whole body. 
They met daily for prayer, for teachings and for the breaking 
of bread. For once everything seemed possible in this 
little republic where love was the only law and from which 
want and even sickness seemed to have vanished. There 
was but one desire and that to do as He, their Life and 
Example, would have them do. 

It was not likely that this Utopia would last, for human 
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nature needs more than an impression of love, more than 
a spirit of enthusiasm for it, if it is to substitute God and 
neighbour for self. So into that Society there crept dis- 
content and hypocrisy, and it was soon found necessary to 
have special officers appointed who should look after the 
relief of the poor. But though the ideal was not maintained 
it was never lost sight of, and three great helps were pro- 
vided: (1) Worship, (2) Life, (3) Instruction. 

(1) Worship.—Before the Society was formed its Great 
Leader had planned that His disciples should never forget | 
the final triumph of Love. So on the night before He suffered 
He instituted a rite in which the Cross was set forth before 
God in all its fulness. There was an old rite for celebrating 
national redemption through blood. And in all its parts 
care was taken that it should be set forth before God by 
whom it was effected. Christ linked His new rite on to 
this, for the same principle of life through sacrifice underlay 
them both. But as His was to be a worldwide rite, the 
simplest elements, bread and wine, which might be found 
everywhere, were used. And there was this advantage in 
the use of these, that both might be said to derive their 
excellence through rough treatment. The grinding of 
the corn which issued in bread and the treading of the 
grapes which resulted in wine were both symbolical of the 
principle of sacrifice. 

But His use of them was remarkable. “He took the 
bread and brake it and gave it to them, saying “ Take eat 
this is My Body.’ Likewise after supper He took the cup 
saying ‘ This is My Blood of the New Testament which is 
shed for you.’” The breaking of the bread, the naming of it 
as His Body, the communicating it to each one present was 
strange and mysterious. ‘‘ The Breaking of the Bread ” was 
not simply for distribution. It was so distinct and peculiar 
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that for many years the Eucharist was only known by this 
phrase. It was to some extent explained by the name 
He gave to that which He brake, ‘“‘ My Body.” The breaking 
then symbolized His intention to offer His Body upon 
the Cross. According to one record He said “ This is My 
Body which is being broken,” laying stress on the action 
as taking place then, as though the future was brought 
into the present. The scene then was an anticipation of 
the Crucifixion. As the Lamb that lay on the table had 
been sacrificed as a thankoffering for the redemption of 
Israel; so He the Lamb of God, as the Baptist had called 
Him, was now offering Himself for the redemption of the 
world. And in the words “‘ Do this in remembrance of Me,” 
He wished to associate them with Him. Though they 
could add nothing to it, yet they were not to be simple 
spectators of it, they were to be gathered up into it, each 
to do after his own measure as He had done. It was 
Love’s highest offering and they were to aim at nothing 
short of the highest. 

So constantly, afterwards, at first it seemed to be daily, 
the Church fixed its eyes on this great Act which they knew 
to be eternal, stretching back beyond the foundation of the 
world and reaching forward into an endless future, and 
threw itself into it. “‘ That is our Life,” they cried out in 
triumph, as they saw Christ, in the mystic rite, “ evidently 
set forth crucified amongst them.” ‘I am crucified with 
Christ,” each would say, ‘“ nevertheless I live, yet not I 
but Christ liveth in Me.” 

Now as long as they felt the Eucharist to be what St. 
Paul calls it, “a proclamation of the Lord’s death,” they 
must have been always urged and inspired by it to high 
devotion to God and man. By their presence they had as 
it were pledged themselves to the spirit of the Cross, they 
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had offered their souls and bodies to be a reasonable, holy 
and living sacrifice to God. They had made Love, the 
highest and purest form of it, the law of their life. The 
difficulty they felt was in bringing their ordinary life up to 
its high level. They knew how selfish it was apt to be. 
Husband and wife, parents and children, traders and cus- 
tomers, could testify to failure. How could they lift all 
that was apt to be so sordid and cheap and mean into this 
great fire to be purged. The easy thing was to praise the 
Cross and remain as they were, to sing hymns about it in 
church and to ignore it in the home. It certainly gave 
a great sentiment, but how impossible that the action 
should square with it. This Divine wisdom foresaw. He 
knows how quickly we are moved by a story, a drama, a 
sight of a great deed, to enthusiastic admiration for it and 
how powerless we are to imitate it. He gave us these 
quick springs that vibrate with the slightest touch. But 
more is needful than a quickened impulse. Even the 
disciples whom He had carried so far along the road of 
sacrifice had failed at the last. Grace was needed and 
Grace He would give. 

(2) Self Communication.—And so the command was not 
only ‘“‘ Do this in remembrance,” but ‘‘ Take, eat this ’’— 
“Drink ye all of this ’—Sacrifice and Communion were 
indissolubly bound together. With us Love is limited in 
its power of self communication. It can pass to us through 
touch, through word, through look. And so powerful are these 
means that men and women have become for a time trans- 
formed bythem. The power of some crumpled note contain- 
ing a few words has turned for many a man a day of cloud 
into a day of sunshine. And the love that has leapt through 
eye or touch has burnt out for a time the selfishness of 
years. But we know of no deeper means than these. We 
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can give a bit of ourselves but never the whole. The 
intention of the whole is there and the will to make it real 
by the sacrifice of money, time and strength is there too, 
but the whole of what we are does not pass away however 
strongly the glow of poetry indicates the opposite. It is 
not that we are consciously reserving anything, but we do 
not know how to give it. It is only in those very rare 
moments when one man has died for another that he knows 
what giving his “ body and blood”’ means. It is when the 
self, with all its countless relationships with men and women, 
animals and flowers, strips itself of every interest, of its own 
close contact with life, and reduces itself to its innermost 
condition of nothingness; it is when that utter emptiness 
and dissolution is reached which we call death, it is then 
that man has given ‘‘ body and blood.” And it is not an 
unnatural fancy that those who have done this uttermost, 
as heroes, martyrs and saints have done for persons and 
causes, that the sacrifice still goes on in its perpetual 
efficacy, that it is never lost. But of that we know 
nothing. 

What we do know is, that He who wished to communicate 
the whole to us did that which made it possible, parted 
with land and home, with friends and loved mother, went 
out of this life which He loved as we do and passed into 
the utter emptiness of death. He gave the whole and so 
is now able to give the whole, the whole saturated with the 
blood of His sacrifice. And therefore in the reception of 
the Divine gift, it is not a look or a touch only, though 
some have dreamed that if even this were once given it 
would suffice for life, but the whole in each reception, 
enough indeed if there were but faith to change at once the 
selfish into heroes, the weak into spiritual giants, the poor 
into those who though they had nothing have now every- 
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thing. It is in this way that He who in His Eucharist 
stimulates us to try the high mountain path of unselfish 
duty, also gives power to make the climb successful. 

But more than this. It is not only that men so far as 
they are able, receive the whole Christ to their eternal bless- 
ing but that all share in the same gift. A common meal 
has a wonderful virtue in bringing people together, leading 
them to forget their differences and rejoice in their agree- 
ments. It begets courtesy, friendliness and love. But 
the common reception of this transcendent gift ought to 
effect far more than this. We receive not simply the same 
food but the same Life, the same Divine Nature. The 
same Person has hold over us all and is trying to bring us 
into closer touch with one another and to break down the 
barriers that divide. It was not to St. John alone or to 
St. Peter alone that the Christ gave Himself, but to St. 
John in company with St. Peter and others, and to St. Peter 
in company with St. John and others. 

As we read of these things, this marvellous provision 
we are amazed at the expenditure of all this Divine 
thought and force. The end, our salvation, seems hardly 
worth it. When however we remember that salvation 
does not mean a new world where conditions are 
better than they are here, but a new person whose 
motives are love and not self, we understand it. We ask 
has it been successful. We must remember that there is 
no greater miracle than that of a selfish man made loving. 
That one whose whole life has been wholly guided by self- 
interest, who has day by day considered only what he could 
do for himself, should suddenly make his neighbours his 
first thought is more surprising than that a dead man should 
walk. And yet this is what the world has seen again and 
again. We need only look at the New Testament. We 
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see narrow-minded bigots with a horror of strangers becom- 
ing not only very friendly but lovers of the whole world. 
At one time they thanked God that they had never touched 
what was common or unclean, meaning they had never 
associated with foreigners; now they not only freely 
mingled with them, but ate with them and looked upon 
them as brothers. Every tie, whether ecclesiastical, political 
or family, was subordinate to this new tie in Christ. And 
so, being by grace and practice very susceptible to Love’s 
influence, they became the medium of the most valuable 
instruction the world has received. This the Leader, the 
Great Expression of Love, had looked for. The whole body 
should not only be inspired by His Spirit, communicated 
with His Body and Blood, but illuminated by His instruc- 
tion. 

(3) Instruction.—This, as might be expected, emphasized 
Love as the great law of the new life, whether for the body 
or the individual. As their Master had said “ the first and 
great commandment” was Love and “the second like unto 
it’ was Love, so we have the apostolic body saying that Love 
is the aim of every duty, the fulfilling of the law. Nothing 
is allowed to take its place. St. John, who had special 
opportunities for knowing the mind of his Master, writes 
briefly but emphatically— 

“He that loveth not, knoweth not God” (xz John iv. 8). 

“He that loveth not his brother, abideth in death” (I 
John iii. 14). 

‘This is His commandment, that we should believe in 
the Name of His Son Jesus Christ, and love one another 
even as He gave us commandment ”’ (I John ili. 23). 

St. Peter looks upon it as the natural fount of sanctifica- 
tion. 

‘‘Seing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth 
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through the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren see 
that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently, being 
born again not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, 
by the Word of God which liveth and abideth for ever ” 
(tS. Pet. L a2): 

St. James sums up all his teaching in the words “ If 
ye fulfil the royal law, according to the Scripture, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well” (S. Jas. 
ii. 8). 

And St. Paul surpasses all others in his magnificent eulogy 
on Love. Love according to his teaching is everything. 
He knew the power of eloquence, had seen it in Apollos, 
but eloquence without love was only a tinkling cymbal. 
He had experience of spiritual knowledge; no one had 
been carried so far by the Spirit into the realms of the 
highest wisdom; but he felt that even had he been able 
to understand all mysteries and all knowledge, the acquisition 
was worth nothing without Love. He could appreciate 
better than most the enthusiasm that would lead a man 
to go to the stake for a great cause, for he was always on the 
edge of some such brave confession of faith; but its mag- 
nificence he felt depended on Love. Unless this were its | 
inspiration it was valueless. He could imagine a devotion 
to the poor so exacting as to lead a man to strip himself 
of all the property he had for their benefit; but it was 
possible that its motive might be some form of self-interest, 
and in that case it might as well have never been done. 
Love according to his teaching was the necessary salt for 
every sacrifice. It would matter nothing in the end to have 
been a good scholar, a fine preacher, a great philanthropist, 
or a renowned miracle worker if love had been absent. 
These gifts were as valueless for the new life as a knowledge 
of sleighing would be for India or a knowledge of Greek 
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for Central Africa. Only one power, one grace would 
make you feel at home in heaven, and that was Love. 
Worship, Sacrament and Knowledge were therefore at 
one with the teaching of the Great Life. The glory that 
was seen in Galilee was not only in the world for ever through 
the working of the Spirit, but through the agency of the 
Church has now got a practical hold over men. In spite 
of the ironbound coast of a world of selfishness it is gradu- 
ally advancing in ever increasing volume, till the day will 
come when the last opposing cliff of selfishness will be 
swept away by the mighty tide of an irresistible Love. 


VIII 
WHY SOME MISS IT 


“He that loveth his life, loseth it,’’—StT. JOHN, xii. 25. 


N the last chapter we considered the wonderful provision 

God has made for our need. Knowing that Love is the 

one thing needed to bring joy, peace and fruitfulness into a 

man’s life, He has not only shown it in such a form that it 

is an inspiration to all who see it, but has provided ample 

means whereby it may be attained. The prize is at our 
feet, we need but to stoop low to take it up. 

And yet it is undeniable that many miss it. The love 
that they brought into the world has not grown. The gen- 
erosity of youth has given way to aprudence that almost 
amounts to meanness ; the trust of childhood has changed 
into a shrewdness that prides itself on its knowledge of the 
world’s cunning ; the patience that marked the early years 
of manhood when trials had to be faced has now become a 
shortness of temper which is almost petulant in unreason- 
able demands ; the early love of married life has passed out 
of the union it promised into a studied arrangement in which 


certain things are avoided. 
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Life instead of becoming larger, warmer, more friendly, 
is sensibly smaller, colder and harder. And men say it is 
unavoidable. They urge that a very little experience of the 
world will show the most well disposed that you can only 
cope with its sharpness, cunning, and readiness to take ad- 
vantage of the weak by looking carefully after your own inter- 
ests, and that this begets a more or less selfish temperament 
which does not improve with time. Disappointments and 
trials also will sour the sweetest disposition, and the oncoming 
of age with its many infirmities of deafness, shortsighted- 
ness and weakness naturally wear away the patience and 
kindliness of the very best. And so however much love 
may be praised in the abstract the world proves too cold a 
climate for it and frosts kill it long before it has a chance to 
flourish. 

The quest then seems hopeless and the prize impossible 
to obtain. It is true that there are a certain number of 
people who believe otherwise, who persist in saying that 
they see things quite differently, that their nearest friends 
are dearer than ever, and the world a much kindlier place 
than they ever expected; that every year gives them a 
larger vision of love and a nearer presence of God: but the 
testimony of these is dismissed on the ground that they 
have had exceptional treatment, been highly favoured, and 
that it would be absurd to generalize from a rare and 
fortunate experience. 

Now what is the cause of this failure? It is true as one 
of our most devout thinkers has said that there is naturally 
as years advance ‘‘a tendency in life to dullness, common- 
place, weariness, and if one reflects, to disappointment. 
We left behind the physical joy and hopefulness of youth 
long ago perhaps, and are plodding on still to-day appa- 
rently through custom and without the keen interest we 
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used to feel in living.” The buoyancy of life seems over, 
and with it the glow of love. And yet the great things still 
remain: the Love of God as seen in the Incarnation and 
Passion of His Son; the Beauty of God as seen in Nature 
and in man ; the Glory of God as seen in the Life and Resur- 
rection of Christ ; and a widening hope of humanity as seen 
in the victories of the Church at home and abroad and the 
advance in Christian nations towards a larger freedom and 
more equitable laws. These remain and are witnesses to 
the presence of Love amongst us and they deepen the expec- 
tation of a great future in the life beyond. There ought 
to be, then, a growing consciousness of it, and there would be 
if men were on the look out for it and had realized that Love 
were the object of the Christian Faith. But on the contrary 
they have brought in to the conception of the Christian 
Faith the ideas they have borrowed from the world. There 
is a widespread belief that the principles which make for ad- 
vancement here will obtain there. Either that of privilege: 
‘“We have Abraham for our father,” or that of merit: 
“We have done that which it was our duty to have done” 
are felt to suffice. Membership of a Church with a fair 
fulfilment of some of its duties represent an adequate basis 
for future happiness. They have succeeded here, why 
not there. It is expected that the man who occupies a 
high position in city or state and fulfils his public duties 
should be suitably rewarded, and generally he is. So 
there is an increasing temptation to suppose that privilege 
and merit will find their reward there as here. We forget 
that a large part of the New Testament is occupied with 
combating this position, and are apt to suppose that the 
controversy which the great Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Romans, Galatians and Corinthians were intended to meet 
was purely local and is out of date. The doctrine of salva- 
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tion by works against which he inveighs seems to have a 
temporary reference to matters of the Jewish law, circum- 
cision, ritual and the like. When however we look below 
the surface we see he is attacking a disposition widespread 
as humanity, that is the tendency to base future expecta- 
tion on what we have donerather than on what Christ has done 
for andin us. It is this that meets us in the parable of the 
marriage supper. One of the guests thinks his own dress, we 
might say his own character, adequate for admission to the 
banquet, but no sooner does he take a place there than he 
feels how much out of place he is. Or again in the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard, Christ pictures men con- 
centrating their attention not on God’s Love but on His 
fairness. A man has agreed, as it were, to work for a penny 
a day and he expects when the work is over to be paid for it. 
And he is paid exactly. He does have his wage. But it 
is not that of love. As he sees those who have taken 
another estimate of life, who have always recognized the im- 
possibility of making any adequate response to the greatness 
of God’s Love, who have thrown themselves upon His mercy 
and, rejoiced in His marvellous generosity, as he sees these 
obtaining the really great prize of fellowship with Eternal 
Love, he wonders why he who has borne the burden and 
heat of the day, who has been scrupulous about duty and 
fulfilment of obligations, why he takes a lower place, why 
the first are last, and the last first. He does not understand 
that to stand on the ground of desert is to take the lowest 
place in a kingdom where Love reigns supreme. 

The contrast between Judas and St. John is instructive 
here. Both were in the immediate circle of Love. But 
Judas was always seeking how he might get a proper re- 
ward for that self-sacrifice,he had shown in joining the 
apostolic band. He was the typical Jew looking for his 
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quid pro quo. He had suffered some loss in joining One 
who had not where to lay His head, and therefore he ought 
to be paid back again. And so having always in mind 
his own advantage he could not understand the revelation 
of love and remained outside of it. To sell his Master 
seemed natural if the alternative were his own ruin. St. 
John on the other hand, who always realized that in Christ 
he had far more than any act of his could deserve, who felt 
an adoring passion for his Master deeper and warmer than 
that of friend for friend, of wife for husband, reached height 
after height of bliss till he at last understood Love so well 
as to recline upon His breast. And as Love filled him so it 
made him, as it always does, increasingly humble. All 
through the history of the Church there has been a con- 
flict between these two very different positions, and it is 
very difficult for either of them to understand the other. 
The one that stands on the ground of merit, that punctili- 
ously fulfils its religious duties, that prides itself on knowing 
exactly what God wants and on being able to meet it, 
regards the personal attitude of the lover as weak and 
sentimental: on the other hand the one who lives by love 
dismisses with scorn any thought that its own duties 
could have any claim. He feels that the best he has done 
is a worthless offering to the Crucified : 

Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast 

Save in the Cross of Christ my God ; 

All the vain things that charm me most 

I sacrifice them to His Blood. 

The mistake, then, that many make, and in so doing sink 
gradually as the years go on into a narrower and smaller 
life, lies in substituting for the principle of love as taught 
by Christ, the principle of merit as taught by the world. 

Christ says: “Follow Me and eternal life is yours, Lose 
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and you shall gain, Suffer and you shall be crowned, Love 
and you have life.” The world says: ‘‘ Adopt the ordinary 
maxims of prudence and your life is secure here and here- 
after. Save your life here and you will save it in the life to 
come. Aim at being first here and you will not be far from 
first there.” 

Now if the goal aimed at were simply a position in which 
every circumstance pleased, if it were the heaven on which 
many set their eyes as a compensation for the trials of earth, - 
much as a man looks on a coveted house and garden as the 
ultimate reward for his hard work, merit would have a 
claim to be heard. And it is possible that the penny of 
the parable of the labourers may represent some eternal 
wage, some return for a quiet, cold, respectable life. It is 
possible that in the many grades of reward which Christ 
will award, the cold respectable life that has been spent 
chiefly in the fulfilment of punctilious duties will have its 
own place, some quiet paddock in which it may still go 
the round of habit and custom, 


Since the pledge sufficed thy mood 
Retain it—plenitude be theirs 
Who looked above— 


It is to them, the Idealists, that the goal of which we have 
been speaking belongs: fellowship with Perfect Love, the 
vision and enjoyment of that Love which lies at the back 
of all the beauty and unselfishness we see in the world. 
Before this, as Shakespeare taught us, merit is ridiculous. 
That we had correct views or did our duty punctiliously 
can have nothing whatever to do with our realization of 
a fellowship with Love. Knowledge and a correct ritual 
rank low in the scale of those virtues that belong to the 
disciples of Christ. Love makes one demand: it is pre- 
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liminary to all others and indeed requires no supplement- 
ing, and that is ‘“‘ Thoushalt love.” But it is not only that 
they have a wrong aim in life, but they find a perpetual 
difficulty in the way in which the Christian aim is pre- 
sented. Love is put aside because the Cross is necessarily 
involved in it. Christ always insisted upon that. “If you 
want to gain you must lose. If you desire to come to Me and 
understand My principles, you must take up the disagree- 
able fact of your life, face it and use it, and as you penetrate 
its mystery you will penetrate Mine.” 

Or He would put the same truth in another way. “ You 
must be like the servant who is ready to make ventures and 
risks with his master’s money, not like the one who, always 
in fear lest he should lose it, never does anything with it.” 
Or He would point to the seed. ‘‘ No good can be expected 
from your life till it sinks into the earth and dies, then and 
then only will it bring forth much fruit.” Temptations 
to be self-regarding, to lead a quiet sheltered life as free 
from outside calls as possible, He looked upon as coming 
straight from the Devil. “Get thee behind Me, Satan, thou 
art a stumbling block unto Me,” were the stern words used 
to one who suggested that course. His life in the open, 
enduring daily the contradiction of sinners, battling against 
wrong, worldliness and vanity, careless of fatigue, hunger 
and discomfort, that was the life to be followed. Again and 
again He would say as though that summed up everything, 
“Follow me.” It was the path along which man got 
loosed from self, his worst enemy. And the appeal He con- 
tinually made for faith meant just the same. To believe 
in Him was to believe that His life was the best and to de- 
sire to follow it. It was not simply a belief in one thing He 
had said, or in one teaching He had given, but in the whole 
life that lay behind the teaching. He was the only Way to 
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the Father, that ultimate Source of Love—He was the only 
Truth—He was the only Life. And men who felt that, 
knew that by it was intended that the Way, the Truth and 
the Life lay in taking up the Cross in the spirit of love. 

And therefore His real disciples naturally sought to ab- 
sorb this, to throw themselves into it, to gain fresh confi- 
dence in it. For it was not easy. It met their whole in- 
clination in a perfectly straight way. Apart from Him it 
seemed unreasonable and certain to meet with defeat. 
To go into the world unarmed, intending to give rather than 
take, to lose rather than win, to endure personal discomfort 
rather than another should suffer seemed to give life away. 
And yet it was not only victorious but strangely agreeable. 
When once the principle was adopted it brought its own re- 
ward. People were not any longer looked upon as means for 
self-interest and advancement and so became wonderfully 
friendly. Being in the world as those that served it rather 
than sought it they came to be looked upon as benefactors. 
Desperate situations, and there were many, only enabled 
them to realize how Love supplied every real need. Self- 
sacrifice only made larger room for love which filled their 
lives with happiness. 

The Church as it became filled with His Spirit was seen 
to be the veritable Body of Christ healing everywhere by its 
presence. The Bible became their hope whenever they 
doubted of His method, for it was full of stories of those who 
had conquered in Christ. ‘‘ Disciples,’ and that was their 
name for they were only learners in the School of Love, 
became increasingly indifferent to the outward circumstances 
of life as they became increasingly filled by the Spirit of 
Love. Separations, and as life went on they became more 
and more frequent ; infirmities, e.g. loss of hearing, sight 
and memory, and they multiplied; weakness and pain with 
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which they became more familiar; were counterbalanced 
by the extraordinary wealth of experience which nothing 
could touch. Having made the fellowship of God their 
chief end, they could speak of its joys: having learnt to look 
upon all men as in Christ, they understood their needs with 
such insight that they were supposed to be gifted with 
something like supernatural power: having found out that 
all Nature was but an expression of His wisdom they could 
rejoice in all the seasons, the inclemency of the winter, the 
genial warmth of summer. “ God’s weather,” they said 
was “good weather.” 

But this experience is strange to those of whom we are now 
writing. They have either mistaken the object of life alto- 
gether, have looked upon it as an end instead of a means, 
a home instead of a school: or they have imported into it 
the rules they have learned from the world in which they 
live. Perhaps most failures are due to a combination of both 
mistakes. The circumstances of some are so easy, and living 
is so pleasant that they do not wish to spoil it by anticipations 
of what will come after death, and yet the unpleasant re- 
minder of sickness and death urges prudence. The question 
they ask is, How can I combine the best of the next with 
the best of this? The policy that such a question suggests 
is of course the negation of love. Unconsciously to them- 
selves in trying to find an answer they adopt that path 
which narrows and narrows as the years go on because it is 
void of any expansive or eternal principle. 

They have never made the great venture though often 
on the edge of it, never faced the Crucified and offered their 
all though often stirred by His example. Life has been an 
endeavour to get as much happiness and comfort as was 
possible without the sacrifice of principle, hoping that the 
conservation of principle may secure the other life. And 
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unconsciously the heart that was made to grow ever larger 
and more generous has contracted, because it has failed 
to perceive its development depended on giving rather than 
receiving, on losing rather than gaining. 

The main mistake, then, of those who fail, lies in their 
supposing that heaven is a position rather than a condition, 
a set of circumstances won by good character rather than 
the expansion of that capacity for loving which is the source 
of all our joy here and will be of our happiness hereafter. 


PART III 


The Ideal 





IX 


THE SPRING OF LOVE 
“We love, because He first loved us.”’—1 JouN, iv. 19. 


O far we have seen there has been a complete revela- 
S tion of Love and in Christ and His Church infinite 
resources from which Love, may be obtained. 

A new question arises. How may men be encouraged to 
use them? What is to give us the start? Here are hun- 
dreds of men and women longing to be loved and longing 
to love more warmly and largely than they do; and yet as 
the years go on and friends drop in life’s journey, they feel 
as though the source of love were being dried up, as though 
the air were growing more chill and their companions fewer 
and fewer in their voyage to the unknown. Now and 
again in church they hear of a love greater than that of 
man, a love more personal, more intense, more enduring, 
but it comes like a rumour from a very far off land having 
possible relations to some but not to them. They know 
God is good and cares for all His creatures as a father does 
for his children, His mercy is over all His works; but 
anything nearer than that they have yet to experience. 

8} G 
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The wonder of a man’s love, of a woman’s love, is that it 
is so intensely personal, it differentiates us from all the rest, 
it centres upon us with an intensity which at once satisfies 
the hungry heart. We know that to that person at any 
rate we are not something but everything. Visits, letters, 
gifts all prove it. But God’s Love seems to have nothing 
personal about it. It is like the wide expanse of heaven 
covering all things alike: it is like the great ocean coming 
in with its resistless tide and filling every empty pool with 
its lifegiving waters. All things are alike to it. And so 
we dare not say “ I am loved ” but rather “‘ we are loved” ; 
not “God loves me” but He “loved the world.” And con- 
sequently the religious life seems to be wanting in the ele- 
ment of romance, the romance which has transformed many 
a hard and selfish nature, when a man has realized that he has 
become the great interest of some one else’s life. That gives a 
start to things. But here we seem to have no start, nothing 
to begin upon. Some there are who have had it. They 
tell us of the moment when they enjoyed the conscious ex- 
perience of Divine Love, when scales fell off from their eyes, 
when they saw and believed. And they further tell us 
that the sense of His Love was so intimate, so personal, that 
for a time they could think of no other aspect of it. The 
individual note was everything. Is this conversion ? 
Perhaps then we need conversion, but if we need it why are 
we not subjects of it? And then there springs up the horrible 
feeling that God has favourites and that we are not amongst 
them. We know we have no right to be, that others are 
infinitely more deserving of God’s regard than we, but 
partial love in God, who is all Love, fills us with dismay. 
The weak we should have thought would be the special 
objects of His care. Why are some to know His Love and 
have that power with them all their lives, and others to 
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be content with a general sense of benevolent universal 
kindness ? . 

Now it may help us to look at the revelation of love as it is 
given us both in the Old and New Testaments. In the 
former the particular personal care of God for individuals is 
most marked. Abraham is His friend, David the man 
after His own heart, Samuel the man of God to whom He 
whispers His secrets, Moses speaks with Him face to face ; 
with Jonah and Job He reasons on the justice of His own 
ways. In the New Testament this is still more marked. 
He chooses twelve men to be with’Him, to share His table 
and such home as He had: out of these, four are on terms of 
special intimacy and of them one knows Him sufficiently 
well to lean on His breast. The individual particular work 
is one of the most marked features both of His addresses 
and His actions. Men wondered why He gave up so much 
of His time to separate individuals, and He justified His 
action on the ground that He was only doing what any 
shepherd, housewife, or father would do. The loss of 
one, for the moment seems to spoil everything. The flock 
are left folded while the shepherd goes out after the sheep 
that has strayed: the whole house is turned upside down 
that the woman may find her coin, the father sets off every 
day hoping for the return of the son who has left his home. 
Now if sinful men will take such pains about the things 
they love, will not the Father of alldo more? Will not 
Divine Love show still more care for the one that is missing 
his path? Surely, and so He did. Into the bylanes and 
the narrow courts of the Galilean cities He went finding out 
those who needed Him, the notorious sinners who were the 
reproach of the city as well as the social outcasts who were 
uncared for by every one. And a few stories such as those 
of the woman who; was a sinner, of Zacchzeus the publican, 
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prove how attracted men and women of varied social 
classes were by His personal regard for them. Many a man 
went home rejoicing because he had been the object of His 
affection, and many a woman gained a fresh vision of what 
Love might be by the sunshine of His smile. 

Any thought we have then that we may miss God’s per- 
sonal love because we have not the attractiveness of others 
springs from our own minds and not from His Gospel. 
If it be urged that His care for the twelve beyond the 
seventy, for the four beyond the twelve, for St. John 
beyond the four showed just that partiality we are fearing, 
it is sufficient to say that the fault lay not with Him but 
with the lack of simplicity in those who were about Him. 
We are constantly finding this in families where impartial 
love reigns. A mother’s love open to all is won by some of 
her children in all its fullness. Being frank, simple and un- 
reserved they are able to take it in and respond with a joyous 
freedom which runs where others crawl and walk. The 
latter being timid and fearful, anxious not to fail in respect 
or duty, are continually visited with forebodings as to 
whether all has been done well, and like Martha miss the 
larger joys which Mary finds at His feet. The respectable 
elder son who always did his father’s bidding and never 
knew his father’s love often finds a counter part in the 
family of God. 

What then, we ask again, have we to start with ? What is 
there that will send us forth to win this great prize which 
life holds out? There is this. The certainty of being per- 
sonally loved. However unfortunate some may have been 
in failing to attract that intense devotion of which I have 
already said something, there is one great love which is 
already theirs. The love of the highest, purest and mightiest 
is already upon them. It is this which at once stirs the 
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heart. “We love,” writes the tender-hearted St. John, 
“because He first loved us.”” Every one, no matter what his 
condition, his character, or his knowledge may be, is loved 
of God. Nay, not simply whatever his character or con- 
dition may be, but because of it. However disappointing 
our outfit may be to ourselves and to others, it is not to Him. 
He made it and knows its infinite capabilities. With the world 
it possibly excites compassion, its malformed exterior, the 
dull mind, the awkward shy manner that has grown through 
the feeling of never being wanted. But with Him, so faras it 
is unspoiled by sin, it is always beautiful, always distin- 
guished, always a joy because it represents an expression 
of His face seen nowhere else, peculiarly His own and 
only needing His grace to develop its hidden beauties. 
The angels who see the crowd of human beings much as we 
look upon the numberless leaves of some fine oak, or the 
stars that cover the heaven on a clear night, are astonished 
at our shortsightedness perpetually making distinctions 
founded on what we see with the outward eye. 

We then begin with this foundation fact. The certainty 
of it lies in the command that is laid upon every con- 
science. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart.” It is individual and personal, addressed to each of 
God’s children without any distinction. And the demand it 
makes carries with it the assurance of love. We do not 
and we could not ask for the love of any one for whom we 
had no care. To say to our friend “ the only thing I ask of 
you is your love,” is to assure him that we love him. He 
may entirely fail to understand why, he may wonder what 
there is in him to attract our love, but if he believes we 
are true, that we are not deceiving him, he has no doubt 
welove him. So far then from being conceited or immodest 
because we are sure of God’s personal affection to us, we are 
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taught to confess it from our earliest years: for the old 
words of the Catechism, “‘ First, I learn to believe in God the 
Father, who made me, and all the world: Secondly, in God 
the Son, who hath redeemed me and all mankind : Thirdly, 
in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and all the 
elect people of God,” contain just that teaching, only in 
different words. Indeed the word sanctification carries 
us further, for it emphasizes that particular individual 
training which respects our character. It marks the 
discerning eye of the wise schoolmaster who sees at 
once the class in which to put the boy. Or it may be 
compared to the decision of the sagacious doctor who 
after a thorough and patient investigation of the case 
concludes that a severe cold climate, or a temperate warm 
atmosphere, is what is needed for the cure. It refers 
to all that discipline which is framed, fashioned and care- 
fully adapted to that personality which we had from God. 
God then is ours and we are His. And itis for us not only 
to remind ourselves continually of the fact, not only to be 
for ever assuring ourselves that He loves us, thinks of our 
particular needs and difficulties, aims in every new turning 
of our life to develop us into the ideal He has for us, but to 
venture out on that love, as a man throws himself from some 
boat into the bosom of the sea, so sure of its support if he 
will but trust it and obey its laws, and in the power of it do 
all such good works as God has already prepared for him to 
walk in. 

It is perhaps strange that with the Churchman this indi- 
vidual note is often lacking. Heisso full of zeal and devotion 
to the Divine society that he considers it almost an imperti- 
nence to think of himself at all. As a soldier thinks of the 
regiment, a sailor of his ship, so the Churchman is wrapt up 
in his Church. Its long history ennobled with great names, 
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its struggles and conflicts, its progress in truth, its connexion 
with the past marked by ceremonies, ritual and vesture, all 
this fires his love as it kindles his imagination, and he is in- 
clined to answer any question about his personal relationship 
to God somewhat roughly. For him it is sufficient that he 
is a member of the Church, the Body of Christ, and nothing 
else matters. But moments come in every life when this 
corporate position no longer completely satisfies. Perhaps 
the Church herself is shaken by some heresy which like 
Arianism in its early stages seems as though it would strangle 
her life, or by worldliness, and the spiritual conception is lost. 
Or some great sorrow has swept over the soul and loosened its 
anchorage. At times like that there is real danger of ship- 
wreck. The personal needs are so strong and clamant that 
we must find a Person who answers to our personality, a 
Voice that will reply to our cry, a Hand that will be stretched 
out to clasp ours before we sink beneath the waves. 

And the Churchman ought to have no misgivings. Though 
the claims of the whole Body have always been made known, 
though the glory of the corporate life has never been hidden, 
yet the Church has always emphasized the value of the in- 
dividual and his relation to God. The first question to those 
who are beginning to learn Divine truth is, What is your 
name? Its first act is to plunge the individual life into the 
incarnate life of God in order that it may find its ultimate 
perfection. And when personal consciousness awakens and 
the soul begins to realize its separateness and consequent 
individual responsibility, the Church claims for it through 
the individual laying on of hands the gift of the Holy Ghost 
to protect it and perfect it till the final goal is reached. 
And again and again in after years it offers the life of Christ 
to preserve the body and soul and urges the perpetual re- 
collection that ‘‘ Christ died for thee.” The individual note 
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is never lost sight of for the unhesitating assurance of God’s 
mercy is insisted upon as an essential part of the prepara- 
tion necessary for the devout communicant. The Church 
then does not fail to emphasize how precious each soul is in 
the sight of God, and if any have not succeeded in realizing 
it, the blame must lie with the individual or the teacher who 
has never called attention to these foundation facts. 

To every one then comes the great news that he is loved 
by the best and the highest, that the One Being whose 
love is most worth having is already pledged to his care, that 
however grim, sordid or sad his life may be, the rainbow is 
always in the cloud, the light of God’s countenance always 
upon him. It is the special horror of sin that it hides this 
fact, that it raises thick clouds which prevent its realization, 
that it leads to doubts of the fundamental fact of life. 
But the duty of the Church is to make it clear, to bring it 
home to every child of man, that whatever else may be 
wanting, this is not, that nothing is needed to secure it, 
nothing asked for before it canbe claimed. We have not to 
come out of the world in order to gain it ; the fact that we are 
in the world guarantees it. That it makes all the difference 
when it is realized may be illustrated by a story which Mrs. 
Oliphant tells of Edward Irving’s ministry. He went intoa 
Hospital to visit a sick lad. Going to the bed where he 
lay, he put his hand on the boy’s head and said, “‘ My boy, 
Godloves you,” and thenleft him. And the lad quite ex- 
cited called out, “‘ God loves me,” “‘ God loves me,” and his 
life was changed. The same fact when discovered has trans- 
formed many a life. But we must remember we do not 
make it but only accept it. And once that simple fact is 
grasped by the conscience and intelligence and accepted 
by the will then progress in the knowledge of God is 
sure. Henceforth he is a man with an ideal, and that is to 
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respond to the Love that has laid hold of him. He has 
great things on hand, lofty aims to fulfil. Earth is all too 
small a sphere for his work, and time for his plans. However 
poor his outfit may be, however slow his mind and poor his 
position, he differs from the man who is without this saving 
knowledge as poetry differs from prose, as music from words, 
as the lofty soul from the man whose life is confined to his 
ledger, as Browning’s high man from his low man. 


That low man secks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 

That, has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed, 
Seeking shall find Him. 


Xx 


LOVING GOD WITH ALL THE HEART 


“Not my will but thine be done.’’—St. LUKE xxii. 42. 


E have seen that for every man there isthe great 

fact of God’s love. It is for him to recognize it 

and to respond to it. Many there are, however, even of 
those who know something of its personal side, with whom 
it never becomes a power. They are conscious of it more 
or less, they like to sing of it and hear sermons about it, and 
yet in time of care and anxiety their slight hold of it is 
evident, their trust is very small. The reason is that 
whilst they have recognized the Gospel that lies in the 
command “‘ Thou shalt love” they have not gone further 
and tried to put it into practice. They have shrunk from 
any serious examination of the claims of the old and yet 
evernewcommand, “ Thoushalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength.” They have allowed the duty to 
remain in the region of sentiment and have thereby lost 
that experience which comes to all who try to express its 
obligations. As love between husband and wife has often 
declined through neglect of those simple duties of courtesy 
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and affection which are the salt of much that is best in 
home life, so it has been restored by one or the other taking 
them up again and putting new life into them. It is not 
otherwise with the practice of the Love of God. Unless 
our feeling is being constantly expressed in prayer, worship 
and the Holy Communion, unless it goes out in devotion to 
the suffering, sorrowing and poor, it will always be subject 
to fluctuations, to ups and downs, and at last may become 
so feeble as to be blown away by a sudden tempest. It 
was against this lazy indisposition to think out our obliga- 
tions and act upon them that~our Lord inveighed in His 
closing words of the Sermon on the Mount. He urged 
men to build on the rock of practice rather than the 
sands of impulse. Building on the sand is “a childish 
playing with something precious,’ indulging an interest 
in the thought of God’s Love without accepting its re- 
sponsibilities, contenting ourselves with an impression 
that all is safe because God’s love is over us without 
taking the trouble to inquire whether we are satis fying 
its conditions. It takes two wills to make a friendship. 
God’s will is certain, but what about our own? It is 
this then that we now examine, lest in some evil day when 
the rains descend, the floods come and the winds blow, our 
house falls because it is founded upon the shifting sands of 
feeling. Now in looking at this first claim that Divine Love 
makes, “‘ My son, give Me thy heart,” we shall consider two 
aspects. (1) How God awakens it. (2) The character of 
the answer we make in Prayer. 

(t) How God awakens it.—In that beautiful book, Christian 
Life: a Response, Father Congreve pictures the change 
that came over a scene of “ infinite solitude and sadness ” 
by the sudden appearance of the Thames, in which “ the 
whole sky was reflected in the clear shadowy water.” The 
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effect of the reflection he describes as startling. The hea- 
vens spoke to the earth, and the earth heard the call of the 
heaven and understood it. All the sorrow and melancholy 
was gone from the scene, for it was a sorrow understood and 
which had its response. ‘‘ The desolation was gone, every 
feature of majestic sadness remained, but every feature 
was answered, met its sympathetic reply.’”’ That is the 
parable from which he argues that the true delight in life 
lies in the fact that it is a response, not anything “ finished, 
begun and ended in itself,a poor thing that has made the 
best that it could of itself, for itself, and is done, folded up, 
ended in itself ; not that, but a thing whose whole meaning 
‘is a response to infinite love.” So this great duty which 
we are now about to examine is not an obligation forced 
upon us by an absolute Monarch who having made us hasa 
right to ask what He will, but a choice presented to us by 
Eternal Love. 

It is not what good thing are we to do, what important 
work are we to engage in that we may have a place in God’s 
Kingdom, but what answer are we making to that great 
unchangeable fact which ante-dates our existence, which 
waited for us when we were born, into which we were 
mysteriously plunged when we were baptized—the fact of 
God’s Love. That lies behind all existence, and if the whole 
world were swept away would still remain. And just as 
the sun shines, and shines with unexhausted store “ to light 
up worlds, or wake an insect’s mirth,” so God’s Love is shed 
abroad over all, whether great or small, wise or ignorant, 
rich or poor, and with this end in view, that it may find its 
answer. It is Love calling for love, and remaining unsatis- 
fied unless love comes forth to meet it. The absurdity of 
supposing that good works or formal religious duties can 
take the place of this is not seldom realized in our own ex- 
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perience, where our love of child or friend only meets with 
ceremonial politeness or an obligation carefully fulfilled. 
Our heart hungers for something more, for that affection 
which alone makes the service worth the having, and 
without it we will not be content. 

Now Divine Love calls for an answer that will be akin 
to itself. That is why the command runs: “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, mind, and 
strength,” The sacrifice of the will, the intelligence of the 
mind, the emotions of the soul, the practical power of the 
strength, are but different aspects of that reflection of the 
Divine Love which bears down upon us. For the Divine 
Love is not single, is not complete in one expression. We 
can discern at least four characteristics which make up its 
conception: Self-sacrifice, Wisdom, Beauty, and Humility. 
These constitute the special glory of God. They are the 
fundamental elements in that Love which, behind the clouds 
and mists of the world, ever blazes with undiminished splen- 
dour, compelling seraphim and cherubim to hide their 
faces lest they be blinded by its intense brightness. And 
they answer to the four parts of our nature which are to 
make the response. And as our hearts not only catch, 
but reflect as in a mirror, its divine rays, weare, as St. Paul 
tells us, transformed into the same image of brightness ; in 
other words, we ourselves become unselfish, wise, beautiful, 
and endowed with a perfect human expression (2 Cor. iil. 
18). The response of the heart, soul, mind, and strength 
transforms the human character into the very likeness of 
Him after whom it was fashioned. 

But, for this, we need stillness. So long as the surface 
of our life is continually being ruffled by every breeze that 
blows, or swept by stormy passions, no reflection is possible. 
The waters must be very still if they are to give back the 
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Love that shines upon them: the air must be very silent if 
the hollows in the mountains are to re-echo the Divine sounds 
that fill them. And we must be very quiet if the Divine 
Love is to find its answer from heart, mind,-soul, and 
strength. 

We need, too, the clear eye and unveiled face. The con- 
science must be purged fromsin. Theeyeof the soul is very 
delicate, easily injured, and unless it be kept free of the 
dust of the world, or those dangerous fragments of evil 
which are always flying about in the atmosphere of life, it 
will not see ; while, on the contrary, if it be “single ” the 
whole life is then illuminated with light. And by “the 
veil’ which prevents our seeing love aright is meant that 
worldly commonplace attitude which persists in looking at 
facts as they are, by which is meant, facts in their outward 
character, dull, prosaic, and earthly, as they may be mea- 
sured with a carpenter’s foot-rule or analysed in a chemist’s 
jar. Such a disposition can neither see nor believe in the 
amazing story of the love that is told in the Gospels. ‘“‘ How 
could God love so ? ” are the words that haunt the soul whose 
horizon is bounded by the thoughts and occupations of earth. 
Response here is impossible. You might as well ask the 
blind to respond to the glory of some wonderful sunset, or the 
deaf to reply to some beautiful harmony. The first Com- 
mandment must always be a puzzle to those who have yet to 
experience the truths of the Incarnation and the Cross. 
It cannot be too often repeated that love is an answer to 
something known and felt. 

And this is specially true of that aspect of love which we 
are looking at—the love with “all the heart.” For this 
will of ours—‘ the heart,” here, according to the best 
lexicographers, means “ will’’—is the last part of us to 
yield. It is the most stubborn and obstinate part 
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of our human nature. It remains unconvinced by argu- 
ment, deaf to persuasion, blinded by prejudice. Neither 
friends nor teachers can convince it. There is but one 
power to which it is willing to be a captive, and that is the 
power of love. And so it is that the self-sacrifice of God, 
His eternal unselfishness, has an effect over it that nothing 
else has or can have; and again and again in history the 
strongest wills have submitted themselves to it. As we 
have seen in a previous chapter, its central expression 
lies in the Cross, which not only shows us Life given for 
life under the most awful circumstances—in history we have 
illustrations of that—but of Divine Life given for human life. 
Had He chosen He could have thrown away that which had 
abused His love and created afresh ; but His love rejoiced 
in refashioning afresh that which seemed to be past re- 
making, even though it meant the Incarnation and the 
Cross. We think of mothers beginning again with their 
sons, of husbands taking again the broken and damaged 
lives of wives ; but the Cross still remains without a parallel. 

Yet the Self-sacrifice of the Son is only a part, the Self- 
sacrifice of the Father is another feature of the Divine glory. 
We feel the pulse beating more quickly and the will braced 
as we read of John Coleridge Patteson leaving Feniton Court 
for his life’s work beyond the sea; but it is the old man, 
who spares the son, that brings the tears to our eyes as we 
see him in the study after the door is closed, and he faces 
the thought that he who has gone may never return. We 
follow Henry Martyn with gratitude for the example he 
leaves us ; but we are not sure that we are not more touched 
by the thought of her who had hoped to share his home, and 
had to face years in which hope alternated with fears, till at 
last she knew that door on earth was closed. Sparing 
some one else may be harder than sparing oneself. The 
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words “God so loved the world” gain new meaning as 
we see illustrations of the sacrifice involved in giving 
another. 

But even here the Divine Love is not exhausted. We know 
too little of what is implied in becoming another’s self to 
gain any clear conception of the Sacrifice of the Blessed 
Spirit. But we have either seen or heard of teachers and 
friends so devoted to others as to sacrifice their own progress 
in art or science, in letters or music. He who always guides, 
but is so compassionate of our freedom as never to force ; He 
who goes forth leading, but never compels us to follow ; 
He who is always speaking in tones “ soft as the breath of 
even,” and yet never arguing, does picture to us a kind of 
unselfishness which is not surpassed by that of the Cross. 

And when we have said all this we have only sketched in 
the barest outline one side of the love, we have said nothing 
of its strong persistence. Think of the amazing wilfulness, 
contradiction, and opposition with which it meets; of the 
strange lethargic indolence which ignores it, the dark scep- 
ticism which denies it, the brutal violence which seeks to kill 
it, the wide-spread unfaithfulness which accepts it and yet 
betrays it, the easy-going good nature which basks in its 
sunshine and purrs beneath its soft pressure. Yet it still 
remains the same—the same to-day as on the first Christmas 
Day when the Father gave the Son, as on the first Good 
Friday when the Son gave His life, as on the first Whitsun- 
day when the Spirit came to hold closer intercourse with the 
sons of men—the same glory, the same unchanging character 
of love. 

(2) The character of the answer we make in prayer.— 
Now if we can so contemplate it as to bear its impress, 
then the response of the will is quick and decisive. _ All the 
heart of man leaps forth to all the heart of God, and we long 
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to place our wills in His will. ‘‘ Our wills are ours,” that we 
know ; but “ours ”’ to make them His. And at first sight, 
under the powerful conviction of the Divine self-sacrifice, 
nothing seems easier. ‘To love Him with all the will.” 
Is this what He asks for? This, then, we will give. With 
Saul on the road to Damascus, when first Eternal Love was 
revealed to him, we say “‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?” 

And we expect the answer to be clear, definite, decided, 
so that we can move at once, and freely. And there is 
nothing of the sort. ‘ Itshall be told thee,’ and the telling 
means darkness, difficulty, doubt, hesitation—many, many 
years of delay, here a little, there a little, and only slowly 
the purpose getting clearer. It is eight years after his con- 
version before St. Paul goes on his first missionary journey, 
and fourteen before the plan of his life’s work as Apostle 
to the Gentiles really becomes plain to him in the vision of 
the Macedonian. We are surprised. We had thought that 
once the will was surrendered there would be no doubt. We 
did not expect to find, as the great Apostle found, that we 
should encounter objections and controversies, that some 
Peter would have to be withstood to the face, that some 
Barnabas would have to be left, that important people would 
have to be consulted to see if what we supposed to be 
Divine will were right. 

Yes, the giving up “ the will’ does not mean that it isa 
perfect instrument because it is surrendered. It has to be 
shaped and pointed, to be made strong and steady. And it 
is in the shock of self-conflict, and conflict with others ; it is 
in the interminable arguments on one side and on the other, 
in the voices of friends and the criticisms of strangers, that 
that very simple act of giving up the will is accomplished. 
The response of loving God with “ all the will ”’ is never more 
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truly made than when it is feeling its way in the darkness for 
the hand of God. The Gethsemane, with its awful gloom and 
its mysterious conflict, will always remain the place where we 
shall learn best what it is “‘ to love God with all the heart.” 
There, nothing is visible but a mysterious cup charged with 
bitter suffering—it may be for others as well as ourselves. 
Alternatives comparatively easy and smooth quickly present 
themselves. The willlongsto embrace them. Why awaken 
a conflict that can only end in defeat or death ? Why take 
a path which seems to spell disaster foragreat cause? Why 
adopt a course which must bring for the time sorrow and 
misery to friends? And there is only one answer. We know 
it by the hardness and the pain. Bishop Selwyn was not 
singular amongst those who have had experience in God’s 
ways when he said: ‘‘ If you are in hesitation about the 
choice of two paths, each of which seems equally reasonable 
and right, choose that along which the shadow of the Cross 
falls most clearly.” That was true spiritual discernment. 
The will of God points that way. 

Such great decisions come but once or twice in the history 
of a life, but they are critical, and reveal clearly how far the 
glory of the Divine self-sacrifice has entered our souls. And 
woe be to the soul that has not learned to make its response 
before the evil day comes. The will needs careful training 
before it can find its way in a critical hour. It is so accus- 
tomed to moving along the path of self-interest that nothing 
but a continuous succession of efforts will make self-sacri- 
fice seem the natural way. 

It is true that life affords abundant practice, but the motives 
are only rarely strong enough to enable us to turn it to good ac- 
count. What we want is some custom or habit which, being 
formed in our earliest years, becomes an easy training ‘ground 
for the will, It may,be a surprise to learn that this is found 
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in prayer,butso it is, for the essential character of prayer is will- 
ing along the path of God’s will. We have not always thought 
this, but rather the opposite. Prayer as the willing against 
the Divine Will, Prayer as an effective means of persuading 
God to give us what we cannot get in any other way, this 
has rather been our conception. We are, let us suppose, in 
sore need—a child’s life or the safety of a home is in the 
balance. Doctors and friends are found to be useless. We 
then turn toGodto beg Him to do what they cannot. For 
the moment we forget He is Perfect Wisdom and Perfect 
Love, and are only concerned with our crying need. That 
He knows best and will do what is best we hope, but the 
best can only lie we think along that path by which we seek 
His help. Is must be that and no other. Such praying has 
its value, but it is weakened by its woeful lack of trust in 
God’s goodness. Surely He needs no persuasion to do His 
best. : 

Prayer, then, cannot be an effort of our will against the 
Divine will, but may it not be an effort of our best will 
against our worst will? May we not conceive of prayer as 
simply a school in which we discipline the will? According 
to this thought the will has no active operation. It is the 
subject of a sharp conflict between faith and doubt. By 
continuous wrestling we are at last able to say“ The will of 
the Lord be done.” 

It is not surprising that many have felt that this conception 
is not only loftier than that which we have considered, in 
preserving the dignity and worth of the character of God, 
but avoids all those interferences with natural law which 
tax our reason. And yet, though it accords with much in 
Divine revelation, it fails altogether to account for the actual 
effects which prayer is said to have. To take but one ex- 
ample : When our Lord points to the expulsion of the demon 
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from the child as due to “ nothing but prayer,” we are face 
to face with that aspect of prayer with which we are most 
familiar—prayer as a force effecting some change outside 
ourselves. And yet we cannot return to the old belief that it 
effects a change on the ground that we have won by our per- 
suasion the help of God. Ratherwe must believe that the 
help of God has been there all the time, waiting for the 
action of our will to move. Does Omnipotence, then, wait 
on human effort? Is the Might of God to tarry for the ex- 
pression of our desire ? At first this seems impossible. 
And yet that we help God’s will by our prayers is not 
more difficult than that we hinder them by our sins. That 
God’s will is waiting to make our homes peaceful and pure 
we are sure; but many remain the very opposite. God 
certainly desires that men should be sober and industrious 
and yet there is widespread drunkenness and idleness. The 
self-restraint of Divine Omnipotence is as amazing as His 
power. 

There is nomore strangely mysterious picture than that in 
which Holman Hunt portrays the “Light of the World,” 
Almighty, as we know Him to be, standing at the door of the 
human heart to seek admission. Yet werecognize its truth. 
It teaches plainly that we can help as wellas hinder Him in 
His desires for us. That door is the symbol not only of a 
human heart but of every plan which He is seeking to further, 
for which He seeks our co-operation. He looks to us to aid 
Him against the forces of human wills opposing Him, against 
all the dark wills of principalities and powers which are 
ever pressing back the resistless tide of the Divine Counsels. 
He waits for our help and—amazing condescension—He 
asks for our Prayers. He bids us call together two or three 
that they may give them the greater force. He urges us to 
importunity—not because the Father, like the unjust judge, 
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gives way lest we weary Him, but because prayer gathers 
force every time it is urged, till at last the powers of evil are 
driven backwards. There is, indeed, no obstacle which 
prayer cannot overcome, provided our wills be in harmony 
with God’s will. 

We are then to co-operate with God, to be fellow-workers 
with Him in the sphere of will as in that of action. We 
are to exercise this wonderful power, the importance of which 
we are only beginning to estimate, in the daily exercise of 
prayer. We are to discover that prayer is not a cry of 
despairing weakness, but a great force setting in one or 
in another direction great currents, scattering enemies, un- 
loosening, as it were, and setting free ‘‘ God’s will to move 
according to the proper law of God’s will; God’s will which 
is the crushing of evil, and the life of love and joy. ... By 
prayer we are instruments of God’s will to bear with vic- 
torious omnipotence against evil—the evil which ensnares 
and torments—ourselves, or our dear ones, or our brethren in 
all the world.” 4 

From all this it is clear that the love of God with “ all the 
heart ’’ or “ all the will ’’ means not only patient care in dis- 
cerning what the will of the Lord is, and stern self-surrender in 
following it even when it is contrary to our interests, but a 
ceaseless willing along the path of God’s will. Night and 
morning, and at noonday, we push forward with all the force 
we canon behalf of the Nation, the Church, the Parish, and 
ourselves, being sure that, when added to the Intercessions 
of Christ, they effect that which would not be effected 
without them. It may be that as some great ship on the 
Tyne that has been the result of the work of a thousand wills, 
waits, before it glides into the water, for the touch of some 
child to whom belongs the high privilege of actually launch- 
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ing it, so the Divine will, expressed by a thousand spiritual 
intelligences, yet waits on the prayers of some weak child 
of man before it moves on its own resistless way. The re- 
sponse, then, that the self-sacrifice of God looks for in us is 
not simply a resignation of our wills to His, a devout and 
humble submission to His plans, but an active, hearty fur- 
therance of them. In this way our wills get trained and 
shaped. By constant practice in prayer they are made 
sensitive and susceptible to the Divine Guidance. And when 
some sharp decision is called for, they respond to the call. 

But not only this, every prayer rightly prayed gives 
fuller knowledge of the will of God, and every fresh know- 
ledge means fuller interest and larger joy. As some one 
who has led a lazy, self-indulgent life, suddenly throws 
herself, on her marriage, with enthusiasm into her husband’s 
interests and purposes, using every opportunity she can 
find for advancing his cause, so the human will that has 
once realized the extraordinary love of God in the Cross 
becomes eager and zealous in using every endeavour to 
make the will of God prevail. Henceforth it knows but 
one Master, and that is Christ. His will is its joy. With 
Faber, he cries: 


I worship Thee, sweet will of God, 
And all Thy ways adore ; 

And every day I live I seem 
To love Thee more and more. 

Thou wert the end, the blessed end 
Of my Saviour’s toils and tears ; 

Thou wert the passion of His heart 
Those three-and-thirty years. 

And He hath breathed into my soul 
A special love of Thee— 

A love to lose my will in His, 
And by that loss be free. 


“re 
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And slowly but surely as this love with all the heart is 
expressed, a transformation takes place in the character of 
the willing scholar. In his life there appears the reflection 
of the Divine life. He is changed “ from glory to glory.” The 
old nature gradually falls away. His friends notice with 
increasing surprise a new unselfishness, a more tender con- 
sideration for the needs of others, a joy in bearing their 
burdens. It is the reflection of the Divine Glory, earth 
speaking back to heaven, the hollow re-echoing faintly but 
truly the music of God. Prayer has done more than set the 
forces of God moving ; it has changed the springs of human 
conduct, and through the love of God “ withall the heart ” 
has been awakened a love of neighbour with all the life. 


XI 
LOVING GOD WITH ALL THE SOUL 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord.”’—St. LUKE i. 46. 


n HRISTIAN life a response,” this is what we must 
keep in our minds as we consider our lesson in the 
high duty of loving. We are not left to ourselves to try and 
awaken within our dull natures the power of loving. We 
might as well ask the perfect but cold machinery of a great 
factory to set itself going without the heat of the furnace. 
Fire from the outside must first be brought before we can 
hope to see the movement of the wheels. So too love, this 
most joyous expression of human life, will not reach its 
appointed end without the power of the Spirit of God. 
This quickening, however, only comes when it has seen the 
Vision of God. And as the will moves in obedience to the 
Divine self-sacrifice, so the soul in response to Divine Beauty. 
It is this that we are now to consider. And we first ask, 
What is it that moves the soul and then in what way does 
the soul make its response? What is implied in loving 
God with all the soul? 
(rt) The Power that moves the Soul.—This flows 
from the Beauty of God, which is as plain as His self- 
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insect, animal and man. The world is full of it. Nature 
presents astonishing contrasts, mountains whose tops are 
clad in perpetual snow towering into heaven’s blue; and 
gentle quiet pastures carpeted with flowers amongst which 
the cattle and sheep peacefully graze; raging and tossing 
seas that dash themselves in vain against rockbound cliffs ; 
and broad silent rivers quietly making their way to the 
ocean ; huge creatures like the elephant or the lion wonder- 
fully marked and formed ; and tiny insects whose rare beauty 
can only be discerned by the microscope ; regiments of sol- 
diers marching in, close order and impressing the onlookers 
with the rhythm and music of their march and the strength 
of their formation ; and the face of an innocent child, perhaps 
the most beautiful thing the world has to show ; the heavens 
studded with stars at night; the blue sky brilliant with 
sunlit clouds by day. There it is, all spread out for us to 
admire and rejoice in, this wonderful beauty of God. 

And as Drummond has pointed out in an eloquent 
passage in his Ascent of Man, “ Nearly all the beauty of 
the world is Love-beauty. The corolla of the flower 
and the plume of the grass, the lamp of the firefly, the 
plumage of the bird, the horn of the stag, the face of a 
woman. Nearly all the music of the natural world is Love- 
music. The song of the nightingale, the call of the mammal, 
the chorus of the insect, the serenade of the lover. And 
the wonder of it all is that man has the power within his 
soultoappreciate. The horse crops the grass with the same 
relish in a dull paddock as on some upland height overlooking 
a scene of rare beauty: the dog passes through some wood- 
land valley bright with rare flowers quite oblivious of their 
charms. But man is so made that if his heart is right, the 
beauty of Nature can give him the deepest pleasure he 
knows. How it is, who can tell? 
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“If any one asks,” writes Professor Mozley, “what I 
suppose every one has done at some time when he has 
had some great spectacle before him : Why does this scene 
impress me? What makes the beauty of it? Why should 
I be affected by visible objects in the way I am ?— 
by so many perpendicular feet of height or depth? by 
masses, projections, vapour, colour, space and extent ? 
he finds no answer from the facts themselves. It is an 
entire puzzle in that direction; and like trying to look 
through a wall. The only accurate information which 
we procure about these facts is what a surveyor or min- 
eralogist can give us; the facts themselves are wholly 
inadequate to account for the poetical impression they 
produce, and so long as we search in that quarter alone, so 
long it must appear senseless that a man should be really 
mentally affected by this size, length, height, depth, and the 
other items of a scene of Nature.’ And he then suggests 
perhaps “the glory of Nature really resides in the 
mind of man; there is an inward intervening light 
through which the material objects pass, a transforming 
medium which converts the physical assemblage into a 
picture.” 

If this be so, it isin the soul of man in which the world has 
been set, that there is this wondrous power of endowing 
all that it sees with its own glory. It seems as though 
it had already in some far past seen the Glory of God 
and now in Nature or man recognizes and rejoices in it. 
And so our sense of beauty is not only an attitude of mind 
but a recognition, a returning, a reminder of what it already 
knows of what is native to its realm. 

So in the soul, God has given us a wonderful in- 
strument by which we can make the response His beauty 
calls for. As the will is expressed in strength, so the 
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soul in feeling. And infinite are the variations expressed 
by it. It is the source of tears and laughter, of rage and 
sorrow, of vexation and joy. Not an emotion but is be- 
gotten byit. Here then is a power susceptible to the wonder- 
ful beauty of God, but more than this, a power that can catch 
the beauty that it sees, give it permanence, and transfer it to 
canvas with something of its own put in. And this is ex- 
pected. It isnot enough that the picture faithfully portray 
the scene, a coloured photograph can now do that to per- 
fection, but something of the man’s soul must be put into 
it. It must be full of feeling, full of life. 

But not only is it able to catch and express the beauty 
it sees, but also the divine harmonies it hears. In this it 
shows a more surprising power than in painting ; for here man 
becomes a creator, originating a realm of beautiful sound 
which before had no existence. It is true that Nature has 
her own music of wind, birdand ocean. We hear it whisper- 
ing in the trees, reverberating in the thunder, whistling 
in the voice of the nightingale, but man can produce more 
wonderful music than storm or bird. Wood, brass, skins 
and other parts of animals are made his servants in the 
production of melodies and the expression of thought which 
have strange effects over men’s emotions. Under their in- 
fluence the soul of man kindles and expands, is now lashed 
into fury, is now quieted andcalmed. Sotooinpoetry. The 
poet takes some common object—a flower, a cloud, a sunset, 
and not only describes it but gives it life and colour so 
that our soul responds to his and we are moved in a way 
that the object itself could never have moved us. 

The. soul’s misuse of it can readily be seen. It 
may be the instrument of evil as well as of good. It 
may take all the beauty it sees and use it for selfish 
purposes. It may make itself its own centre and measure 
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the value of the various claims upon it by their effect 
upon it. The world is full of wreckage left by those 
who sacrificed all for feeling, who were never content unless 
they had an emotion of some kind and whose life was passed 
in a continual pursuit of pleasure whereby they might enjoy 
a new sensation. The danger is obvious. There is enough 
of the animal in us to beget a tendency to create or gratify 
feeling in low and sensuous ways. And the lofty feeling 
that is created by music, art or drama is not seldom dragged 
into the mire by some brute passion that cries out to it: 
‘Not in the spirit, not in the imagination, but in actual fact, 
no matter what the cost may be, we will feel the heaven 
into which this strong emotion has brought us.” But the 
way to the heaven it indicates is not found by following the 
animal in us but rather by the extrication of ourselves from 
it. It is a foundation to build from, not a house to live 
in. We are here to guard the soul, or rather, to use our 
Lord’s own words, to win it in patience, a soul worthy of the 
heaven above and around it, which waits to reveal itself 
to us. 

It is, however, not surprising that owing to this strong ten- 
dency in the soul to gratify its emotions in low carnal 
ways religion has always had a profound distrust of it. And 
this distrust has been deepened by the fact that the Church 
herself has often been harmed and sometimes profaned 
by passionate outbreaks of feeling sadly disturbing to quiet 
devout minds. As in the early days at Corinth, so also 
in later times the peace of Christian assemblies has been 
broken by the loud cries and unintelligible sounds 
of those deeply moved. Many—so St. Paul would tell 
us—would be on their feet at the same time, expressing, 
without any effort at self-control, the tumultuous feelings 
that possessed them. He found it therefore necessary, 
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in his first letter to the Corinthians, to remind all such 
that the spirits of those who were truly prophets were 
subject to the prophets, that this wild licence and disorder 
was not in accord with the mind of the Spirit, that there 
was a duty of silence as well as of expression, and that 
nothing should be done that was not to the edification 
of the Church. But though in this case he urged restraint, 
in his letter to the Thessalonians he is afraid lest the natural 
dislike of the sober to excitement might lead to the extinction 
of feeling altogether. He therefore urges them not to 
“* quench the Spirit’ and not to despise the free warm ex- 
pressions of prophesying. Within proper limits they must 
let feeling have its way (i Thess. v. 19). 

This wisdom of the Apostle has not always marked the 
Church’s thought. The exhibition of hysteria and other 
forms of nervous excitement has at times led to strong 
discouragement of feeling., Again and again earnest teachers 
have deprecated any appeal to feeling and urged a return 
to the facts of life. ‘“ Do your duty and let your feelings 
look after themselves,”’ they would say, and then quote with 
approbation the lines : 


I slept and dreamt that life was Beauty : 
I woke and found that life was Duty. 


The realm of emotion was regarded as unreal, transient, 
sentimental, and detrimental to faithfulness in service. 
« Remember,” the wise would say, “‘ There is no necessary 
connexion between doing a thing and liking it,” with an 
implication that doing and liking would not often be associ- 
ated. And, this reached, it was natural to suggest that 
action and thought were not necessarily tied together, that 
there was much to be said for the punctilious regular offering 
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of services and offices, even if the mind and feeling were 
alike absent; that a mechanical and automatic process 
of prayer was even more meritorious as being less 
agreeable, and therefore more distinctly marked with the 
Cross. 

Now in all that has been urged in favour of our rising 
above moods and fancies, of sticking closer to duty, whether 
we like it or not, of not being unduly depressed when our 
religious exercises are joyless and dry, every one will pro- 
bably agree. Feelings are proverbially uncertain and we 
have all too much reason to distrust them. But there is one 
consideration independent of the authority of the command 
which we are studying that makes us feel that the religious 
man who is normally without any feeling in his devotions or 
his life towards God is not what he ought to be; and that 
is the life of Christ, which was full of feeling. 

(2) Our Lord’s Use of the Emotions.—In spite of the 
fact that the story of His life is so briefly written, the ex- 
pression of human feeling is quite clear. Our Lord would 
not have been truly man had He not felt as man. But it 
is conceivable that He might have shown, like many a great 
leader, but little warmth of feeling. The Perfect Man, 
according to the judgment of some, would have been more 
perfect had he neither wept nor shown anger. He would have 
been always equable, never under any pressure’ of feeling. 
This was not the case with Christ. He sorrowed with tears. 
He rejoiced in warm, glowing words. But, besides all this, 
there were times when He was specially under the influence 
of strong feelings, as when by the power of the Spirit He 
was driven into the wilderness ; when on His last journey 
to Jerusalem He walked before His disciples and amazed 
them by His look of determination ; when some act of faith, 
like that of the Roman officer or the Canaanitish woman 
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evoked His admiration ; or when the agony of the Cross flashed 
across His mind during the interview with the Greeks and 
His soul was sore troubled. All show us, what we might have 
expected of One so perfectly human, that He was full 
of feeling. And knowing by personal experience the value 
of emotion, He welcomed the expression of feeling. The 
public exhibition of love given by the woman that was a 
sinner shocked the Pharisee and his guests but was openly 
justified by our Lord. And He always rejoiced in the tender 
personal love of His disciple St. John. It is clear also that 
He felt the beauty of Nature, as well as the love of man. 
But this feeling of joy in all the wonders of His Father’s 
House, in the flowers He admired, the clouds and their 
quick change which He noticed, the birds and animals He 
loved, the men for whom He died, was again and again taken 
either to the synagogue, which it was His custom to attend, 
or to the Temple, that it might be expressed in worship. 
And the Psalms and other parts of Holy Scripture were, 
we may well believe, the vehicle of His expression. 
In the stress of temptation as well as in the agony of 
the Cross, His feelings found refuge in their old ‘words, 
as we know. And in His worship we may well believe 
that such warm expressions of loyal devotion to His 
Father as are found in: “Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee and there is none upon earth in comparison with 
Thee” ; “‘ Do not I hate them O Lord that hate Thee, and 
am not I grieved with those that rise up against Thee, yea I 
hate them right sore as though they were mine enemies; ” 
““My soul hangeth upon Thee, Thy right hand hath up- 
holden me,” must have often found a place. He teaches 
us by His Divine example how “to love God with all 
the soul.” It is by bringing our warm feelings into God’s 
Presence and expressing them in adoration. As Linneus 
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when he first saw the golden gorse in England knelt down 
and thanked God for it, so when admiration is stirred we 
should adore Him Who excited it in us. ‘‘ When I see any- 
thing beautiful Iam always thinking of God ” was Forbes 
Robinson’s experience, and it ought to be more widely shared 
than it is. For beauty has no other source than God. The 
glorious light is His garment, the human countenance 
is the expression of His image, the flowers show the patterns 
of His wardrobe, the thunder expresses His majesty, the 
sound of many waters His voice. ‘“ The whole earth,” as 
we say, “is full of His glory.” 

When then we admire what He has made we admire Him. 
When we love that which is beautiful we love Him. And 
so long as this connexion between Him and His works is 
recognized we may make the country walk an act of worship 
or the ramble amongst the hills an act of praise. But 
few people do this. The tendency everywhere is to rest in 
the beauty that streams from the mountains, gives mystery 
to the starlit heavens and glory to the human countenance, 
without thought of Him. 

Instead of being carried by the likeness or image of God 
into His own presence, we make graven images of these 
fragments and bow down before them. Our pictures, and 
images of the things we admire, become ends instead of 
means and so lose their power. Our portraits are faith- 
ful, but without movement; our songs melodies, but 
without depth; our landscapes visions of what earth 
is, but with no touch of religious mystery. Everything 
becomes like us instead of like Him Whom they were de- 
signed to reflect. And this our breach of the second 
Commandment is the chief sin of our modern life, though 
there is none on which a heavier judgment is threatened. 
It stirs what the Scriptures call the jealousy of God—that 
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feeling which is awakened in ourselves when we find we are 
forgotten in our gifts, only cared for because of what we 
have, not because of what we are. Such a strange per- 
version of God’s gifts becomes a sort of habit, and the 
habit a character and the character a destiny, so that to 
the third and fourth generation the judgment descends. 
And the effect of the judgment is the death of feeling. 
That is the horror. As the Beauty of God begins to 
lose its charm, as men get tired of sunsets, tired of flowers, 
tired of what they call the monotony of the seasons, tired of 
music, tired of poetry, tired of God, they reach the terrible 
state of which St. Paul speaks, they become “ past feeling ” 
and in consequence give themselves up to lasciviousness to 
“work all uncleanness with greediness.”’ 

Now if there is any truth in what has been said, we can 
see where the mistake lies, and how it may be corrected. 
All beauty, whether in Nature, music or art, being of God, 
must so be recognized. It must always carry us further, 
always lead us to Him Whose reflection it is. It is in this 
way that we not only keep but deepen it. As Browning 
sings in “ Abt Vogler,” who fears that the feeling music has 
given him may escape him and be lost. 


Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the inefiable Name ? 
Builder and Maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands! 

What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same ? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power expands ? 
There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before : 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound; 

What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heaven, a perfect round. 
All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 

Not its semblance, but itself ; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When Eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 
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«* What was shall live as before.” As the artist transfers the 
fleeting outward to the canvas, so the religious man takes the 
feeling it excites into the presence of God. It shall live 
again in the worship we express in the House of God. 
There we find helps to realize the Unseen, always so easily 
forgotten. The very building, its form and character, the 
words we hear and repeat, and especially the peculiar 
glory of the Eucharist, carry us behind all outward shows 
into the very heart of the Mystery of God. 

This is so beautifully expressed by Father Congreve, 
whose feelings had been stirred by a visit to the summit of 
Table Mountain, that, having his permission, I quote 1 

“ Gradually with years it grows clearer to me, the meaning 
of the power of Nature over us, the yearning we have in us 
towards Nature, the craving I have had for years to stand 
on those battlements and look over and to find my way 
back through that crack in the mountain wall, gradually I 
come to know what it means—it is the music of humanity, 
of a nature made in the image of God, which is incoherent, 
broken, unintelligible, until one finds the soul of it, God 
Himself in human nature on the throne of heaven, and as 
He comes to us in the holy mysteries. At our Communion 
this morning all the broken music of yesterday seemed to 
flow into perfect rhythm; the infinite depth and height, 
the shadow we were hidden in, and the sunny other world, 
even the butterflies that flutter over the abyss, all find 
their place, and it all becomes my treasure and something 
which lasts, as it comes into my sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving... .” 

As then the love with all the heart finds its natural chan- 
nel in prayer, so the love of all the soul in worship. Wor- 
ship then becomes a joy and exhilaration, for into Psalms, 
Canticles and Hymns we pour all the emotions by which 
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we have been stirred. It may be some act of self-sacrifice 
of which we have read or heard, which finds a natural place 
when we throw it, as it were, into the ocean of the Sacrifice 
of the Son of God, giving a fresh meaning to the old words, 
“We give thanks to Thee for Thy great glory,” not only 
reflected in Calvary, but in the deed that has moved us. 
It may be some beautiful scene of hill and valley, the recol- 
lection of which gives a new meaning to the lines, “ In His 
hand are all the corners of the earth, and the strength of the 
hills is His also.” . Or some teaching on the Incarnation has 
stirred us and we sing with new force, ‘‘ My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord, my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour ; 
or some fresh vision of God’s love has quieted and calmed 
restless feelings and we can sing with Simeon, “ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” In this way, 
worship becomes a real response of the soul to the touch of 
God, a rekindling of the faculty of admiration and devotion, 
It can then never be formal, never cold and dry. 

The complaint that it is so is due partly to the fact that 
we never bring anything to our worship, hoping that what we 
may hear orread may kindle emotions already half worn out 
with the pressure that has been put upon them, and partly 
to the supposition that forms are the worst possible vehicle 
ofexpression. “ Let me be free to say what I like and as I 
like,” is what we urge: “I prefer to be alone when I worship 
and free from the bondage of forms and ceremonies.” Now, 
independently of the great advantage always found by meet- 
ing with others when we wish to express admiration and 
devotion, which gains rather than loses through fellowship, 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that feeling is lost through 
it confinement to form. 

The music, poems and pictures that have shown most 
feeling have shown also the most exact obedience to the 
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rules of art. “In any art,” writes the late Dr. Nettle- 
ship, ‘“‘the more artistic the work is, the more form 
is there—i.e. the more measurable, definable, calculable is 
it—the more rational or intellectual. Yet, on the other 
hand, everybody since the world began has associated with 
art, strength of feeling and unconsciousness of effort. A 
great piece of music can be taken to pieces like a clock; a 
great poem, compared with any other piece of language, is 
intensely artificial ; and yet the amount of feeling which 
they represent is stupendous when compared with the song 
of a bird or a simple story.’’* 

The form of a great act of worship is, therefore, a help 
rather than a hindrance to feeling ; it enables it to 
obtain a definite form and so to find that permanence it 
seeks. 

Nothing has here been said of the joy our worship gives 
to God. The Psalmist speaks of Him as being enthroned 
upon the praises of Israel as though they represented the 
special seat where He loves to dwell, and our Lord tells us 
that the Father seeks out true worshippers as though they 
gave Him special pleasure. And we can understand this. 
We delight in the admiration our friends give to all that 
is good, and God, the Perfect God, must always feel plea- 
sure in the joy His creatures fndin Him. Andas real admir- 
ation of others gives us the deepest pleasure we can experi- 
ence, no description can ever convey to our imagination the 
extraordinary happiness that belongs to those whose ad- 
miration is always deepening and always finding fresh 
expression. “To love God with all the soul” brings all 
heaven before our eyes here and all God before our minds 
in the wonderful Beatific Vision to come. Little by little, 
and oftentimes through strange uncomfortable paths, our 

1 Nettleship, Philosophical Leciures and Remains, i, 60. 
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feelings are purged of all that is carnal and sensual, and so 
made ready to be used in the highest joy of which man is 
capable, the adoration of the Triune God, and the participa- 
tion in the bliss of the Redeemed. 


XII 
LOVING GOD WITH ALL THE MIND 


“ Love rejoiceth with the truth.”—1 Cor. xiii, 6. 


\ N 7E have thought of the response we make to the self- 

sacrifice of God in the surrender of the will and of 
that which we make to the Divine Beauty in the worship of 
the soul ; we now examine what lies under the claim made for 
all our minds. Shortly we say, that as Love must be un- 
selfish and warm, so it must also be intelligent. The 
command runs : “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy mind.” To sentiment, by which we ordinarily mean 
mere feeling, we never attach much value, and the words 
« mawkish, “ foolish,” “ silly,” by which we often describe it 
serve to show the character it often assumes. No, love must 
be thoughtful, considerate, full of understanding. It must 
be as reasonable as it is affectionate. The apostolic writers 
often urge this. “‘ Brethren,”’ writes St. Paul, “ be not children 
in mind . .. but in mind be men” (1 Cor. xiv. 20) ; and 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews complains that those 
who ought to have risen to the position of teachers were still 
only babes able to receive the very simplest teaching. And 
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we remind ourselves again that in the wonderful passage 
which describes the characteristics of true love, this feature 
is noticed that “ love rejoiceth with the truth”’ that is, that it 
is always sympathetic with the highest knowledge. Know- 
ledge is possible without love, but not love without 
knowledge. 

But what does the duty imply? It means two things: 
(rt) That we love with all the powers and capacities of the 
mind; (2) that we love with all the range of the mind. 
Our love is to be intelligent, intensively and extensively. 
It is to be characterized by concentration on the one 
hand, and width on the other. Not only is our best think- 
ing to be His; but all that we think also. To use we. 
Paul’s strong expression, every thought is to be brought 
“ into captivity to the obedience of Christ’ (2 Cor. x. 5). 
And the demand does credit to man’s powers. For 
this is man’s high prerogative that he is able to think. 
Of all the worlds open to him none is of more interest 
and importance than the thought-world. It is this 
that makes him practically independent of all things. 
«In the utmost solitude he can gather round him a com- 
pany of his closest and most intimate friends, and in the 
crowded thoroughfares of life he can be alone with them.” 
He can never divest himself of his thoughts. His happi- 
ness and misery depend much more on what his thoughts 
about things are, than on what they actually are in them- 
selves. In fact, what the external world is apart from us no 
one knows, nor is it of much importance that we should 
know ; but our thoughts of it are all-important. We can 
make it a desolation or a paradise ; we can people it with 
the most delightful and refreshing objects; or it may be a 
desert of satyrs and wolves. What opportunities lie before 
us, and how true it is that “ of all the waste that goes on in 
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our extravagant world, the waste of our thought possibilities 
is the worst. Lords of this newer realm we might stretch 
its boundaries till they touch the illimitable ; could make 
every inch of its surface rich with flower and fruit ; could 
populate it with the noblest minds ; could open it to highest 
inspirations, to the very breath and prospects of the Infinite.” 
These are our possibilities—possibilities to some extent 
attained by those who have learned to love God “‘ with all 
the mind.” 

But how difficult! Consider the very simplest, that of 
concentration. There is no confession so constantly re- 
peated as that which has wandering thoughts for its burden. 
We no sooner give our mind to God than the floodgates are 
opened and there rush in ideas and conceptions of every 
possible kind to overwhelm us. To proceed with prayer 
or meditation seems impossible; the events of yesterday, 
the characters of the book we are reading, a conversation 
we have heard, or the work we are engaged in; these, if 
they do not thrust out, at least supply such rivals that the 
thought of God makes no realadvance. How then can we 
concentrate, give all our thought to God, love Him with 
“qall”’ our mind? Professor James, in his Talks on Psy- 
chology, cheers us in our despair by telling us that if we 
only care enough for our subject, then, no matter how scatter- 
brained the type of our successive fields of consciousness 
may be, we shall return to it incessantly from our incessant 
wanderings, and “ first and last do more with it and get more 
results from it than another person whose attention may be 
more continuous during a given interval, but whose passion 
for the subject is of amore languid and less permanent sort.”’ 
And so we are encouraged to feel that as the love of the soul 
becomes more engaged the mind is sure to follow, and we 
shall feel less distraction as we feel more devotion. When 
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we find Him, we find our true centre, and are no longer eccen- 
tric. Religious mania is not due to thinking too much about 
God, but to thinking too much about self. Thesalvation or 
agerandisement of self has been carried into the highest 
sphere of all with, as we might well imagine, the most disas- 
trous results. On the other hand, the apostolic writers are the 
very best examples of that perfect mental sanity that re- 
ligion creates. St. Paul, who was caught upinto Paradise, 
and spake with tongues more than all, yet deals with the 
most perfect tact and wisdom with the case of Onesimus, 
the runaway slave, and shows rare common-sense and wis- 
dom, in writing of the relations of men and women, parents 
and children, masters and servants. 

It is possible to concentrate if in the method suggested 
in the last Chapter we make God our centre. But “all the 
mind ’’ refers, not only to “ all the powers of the mind,” but 
to “all its interests.’’ And as we say this, we are at once 
aware how much wider they are to us than our forefathers. 
The map St. Paul looked at is extraordinarily different from 
that’ which we study. Not only is the area enormously en- 
larged, but the variety of races, products, languages bears 
no comparison to the comparative simplicity of the world 
he knew. And it is not only that our interests are wider, 
they are also deeper. A leaf or stone means more to the 
intelligent child of to-day than to the mature mind of early 
Christian times. The primers of botany, geology, and science 
would have been wonder-books to the Apostles. So, too, 
the history of races and religions gives us a conception en- 
tirely different from that of the well-educated man of the first 
Christian’centuries. And not only knowledge, but the means 
of knowledge. Through steam, the telegraph, and the tele- 
phone, news is brought every day to our doors of what is going 
on in every quarter of the world. We survey the whole 
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world day by day, and by our dictionaries and encyclopedias 
can correct or deepen the impression that is made. 

On the one hand this larger knowledge is a great gain. 
We have revelations of Divine wisdom never guessed at be- 
fore. The historian is able not only to survey the course of 
a nation’s life during hundreds of years, but to penetrate 
sufficiently deeply to enable him to look into the very 
motives of the great leaders or statesmen who have made 
history. The philosopher can review the course of philo- 
sophy from Socrates to Hegel, and at the same time make a 
minute study of the mental processes by which each philo- 
sopher elaborated his system. The scientific mind not only 
sees the lines along which previous minds have worked, but 
by his own investigations, is ever making fresh discoveries. 
So the world is a much more wonderful world than even the 
Apostles, with all their keen spiritual insight, ever dreamt 
of. 

And this is our gain, but it is not unattended with grave 
difficulty. How are we to arrange the complexity of these 
intellectual interests ? How are they to be so ordered as to 
become a part of our religious life? What is to be done, 
not only with the newspaper, the magazine, and the novel, 
but with the study of history, science, or law? How can 
they become a part of our knowledge of Him inwhom we 
live and move and have our being? It was comparatively 
easy for the Christians of the first days, with whom such 
parts of the Bible as they had access to, made up their one 
library, and with whom the offering of the holy mysteries 
had no other alternative but some horrible heathen rite ; the 
mind was comparatively disengaged and entered with joy into 
the new world of delights the Gospel opened out. But now 
the Divine message of His care for us and His desire for some 
response seeks to enter a mind that is already full, and has to 
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compete with interests that have already for years made 
it their home. 

What thenistobedone? The method of those of our fore- 
fathers who were much troubled by the new world of romance 
that was opening out at the beginning of the last century was 
stern and unbending. ‘‘ Throw away the books, banish the 
newspapers and magazines, rigidly limit the claims of study 
and give your whole mind to the Bible. Life is too precious 
to be wasted on any subject but the Divine revelation.” That 
is how they tried to solve the difficulty. But we can make 
no such sharp division between what is sacred and secular. 
All knowledge is of God. Through history, science, and 
philosophy we learn to know Him better, and are brought 
nearer to Him. We are not, then, inclined to exclude, but 
rather to include. We reach out on all sides; we pursue 
every road ; we rush after every new thing and sometimes 
bring back treasures which we hope tokeep. But suddenly 
some startling event happens: there is a cry made, “ The 
Bridegroom cometh,” and we are brought sharply up with 
the rough reminder that our life is half spent, and that our 
real knowledge of God is no larger or deeper than it was 
twenty years ago. We pray in the same way ; we think in 
the same way ; we live in the same way. Our varied inter- 
ests have done nothing for us in the supreme matter of our 
relationship towards the invisible God, and that unseen 
world to which we are hurrying. The question that haunts 
us is, How will this knowledge, this ripe scholarship which 
it took nearly half a lifetime to perfect, count within the 
veil? What is the permanent value of it? All the stores 
that memory keeps for me, what can I do with them in that 
far-off land, where the very best may be but the babble of 
a babe? And in our growing discontent we look for help 
and guidance. There must be some Master of this legion of 
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unregulated thoughts, some Sovereign that will put them 
into their place, some Divine Alchemist who will shape them 
into a truth. 

And when we are face to face with our difficulty we 
remember again that Life is a response, that this wide 
realm of knowledge, like the varied Kingdom of Beauty, is not 
our creation but thrown out upon us as the trees cast their 
shadows into the pool, that we may give back an answer to it. 
All these yearnings that knowledge stimulates, these mental 
struggles that it creates are our endeavours to give an in- 
telligent response to Him who is asking so many questions, 
are the promptings that will lead to love with all the mind. 
He rejoices in the scholar who laying aside all pleasure is 
giving his mind to the expression of Truth. 


He knew the signal, and stepped on with pride 
Over men’s pity ; 

Left play for work, and grappled with the world 
Bent on escaping : 

“‘ What’s in the scroll,” quoth he, ‘‘ thou keepest furled ? 
“Show me their shaping, 

Theirs who most studied man, the bard and sage,— 

Give!”1 


He encourages the prophet poet who is ever diving deep into 
the ocean of Wisdom in order to find some clue to its mystery 
and sing of it to the world. But he sadly wonders why so 
little attention has been given to the method He Himself 
has pointed out. 

Eternal Truth, the Truth that underlies all things, has 
been actually unveiled, and it is by the study of this that 
the clue to its mystery may be found. And He points 
us to actual proof. The Old Testament is only a small 
fragment of Divine Truth as we now know it, and yet 


1 A Grammarian’s Funeral. 
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its students, through the wisdom of the Spirit, have become 
the Great Teachers of the World. They were not of 
higher intellectual calibre than others, on the contrary 
they were men of very ordinary mental stature. The 
fishermen St. Peter and St. John, the clerk St. Matthew, 
the doctor St. Luke, the Pharisee St. Paul, were none of them 
men who would be chosen for a literary venture, still less 
to put forth a new doctrine of God and man. With the ex- 
ception of St. Paul and possibly St. Luke they only knew 
one book, but that book was the Old Testament. It was 
this study that made them “ wise,” as St. Paul assured 
Timothy it would. 

Now if this fragment of God’s Truth with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit made these simple unlettered men not only able 
to arrange all their existing knowledge, but to acquire new 
knowledge and teach the whole with astonishing power, 
what might not a similar study of {the whole Truth as 
revealed, accomplish? It comes to us not only sealed 
with Divine Authority, but strongly recommended by the 
wisest sages of all time ; our own great thinkers have never 
been slow to recognize its unique power. Newton writes 
of it as “ the sublime philosophy,” Carlyle as “‘ the one Book 
wherein the spirit of man has found light and nourishment 
and a response to whatever is dearest in the heart.’’ Steven- 
son praises its Universality: “ Written in the East these 
characters live for ever in the West ; written in one province 
they pervade the world; penned in rude times they are 
praised more and more as civilization advances ; product of 
antiquity, they come home to the business and bosoms of 
men, women and children in modern days”’; and Milton 
its literary beauty: “ There are no songs to be compared 
to the songs of Zion, no orations equal to those of the 
prophets, no politics equal to those the Scriptures can teach 
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us”; others of all ages bear witness to its spiritual 
value, as Charles Dickens did in a letter to his son, 
referring to a New Testament that he had himself packed 
amongst his books “ as the best book that ever was or ever 
will be known in the world, because it teaches the best 
lessons by which any human creature who tries to be truthful 
and faithful to duty can possibly be guided.” 

Here then in our intellectual perplexity we have the very 
best help for concentration and harmony that God could 
give us. And so far from modern criticism robbing us of it, 
Professor Adam Smith is right when he writes of the Old 
Testament, which is supposed to have been so largely des- 
troyed by the critics, ‘that great parts of it remain not 
only unquestioned but fortified, explored, made habitable by 
modern men, and that across them we may now move with 
all the more confidence and undistracted boldness of our 
fathers, nay with more freshness, more insight, more agility, 
for the text is clearer, the allusions better understood and 
all the old life requickened out of which the books originally 
sprang.” Its light is still like the body of heaven in its 
clearness, its vastness like the body of the sea and its 
variety like the scenes of Nature. 

Here then is the means by which our minds can make 
their response to the Divine wisdom. From all sides the 
riches of knowledge are pouring in upon us. We are be- 
wildered by their abundance. What return can we make ? 
Use first the knowledge He gives directly of Himself, study 
the unveiling of His character, read the Bible and so “love 
God with all the mind.” It will mean trouble and sacrifice. 
And why? There is a passage in David Thoreau’s 
writings which partly explains it: “The heroic books,” 
he says, “‘ even if printed in the character of our mother 
tongue, will always be in a language dead to degenerate times ; 
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and we must laboriously seek the meaning of each word 
and line, conjecturing a larger sense than common use per- 
mits out of what wisdom and valour and generosity we 
have.” Yes, the “times are degenerate’? and we are not 
prepared “ to laboriously seek the meaning of each word 
and line”; we hope to get our treasure without any hard 
work; the mind is never seriously engaged. How much 
daily reading and hearing of the Bible is almost a vain 
occupation resulting in little that is really effective ! The 
few last minutes in the evening before we set ourselves 
to sleep, the hurried portion in the morning before we 
go forth to our work, are indeed better than nothing, 
but they are not the habits by which we are likely to get 
more fond of the Bible. No, “the love of God with all 
the mind,” means at least thought. And yet to follow 
the wisest advice given by a teacher to a man who asked 
him to say in a word how to study the Bible—“ Think,” 
is not advice easy for the present generation to follow. 
“People habituate themselves to let things pass through 
their minds rather than to think of them, and thus by 
use they become satisfied merely with seeing what is said 
without going any further. Review and attention and even 
forming a judgment becomes fatigue ; and to lay anything 
before them that requires it is putting them quite out of the 
way.’ Many read, but few think out what the Word has 
to tell them. They forget the promise of success is only for 
those “‘ who will seek wisdom as silver, and search for her 
as for hid treasure.’ Silver is not found lying on the pave- 
ment, nor is hid treasure turned up by the careless turning 
of the earth. We must be prepared to dig if we wish to find. 

We need then to make a more, not a less, painstaking effort 
than usual if we are to feel the glow of inspired expression of 
the Love of God. Recognizing the familiarity of the words, 
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their inability owing to long use to strike us with any fresh- 
ness, we must pass them through our own experience and re- 
clothe them. It is not even sufficient that we “ laboriously 
seek the meaning of each word and line,’ but we must 
go further and make sure of our thinking by expressing 
that meaning as best we can. Then the thought becomes 
ours. And as we grow in the wisdom of the Spirit we 
shall be led “‘ to conjecture a larger sense than use per- 
mits” and find a fuller truth. Such individualistic study of 
the Bible seems to be open to the criticism that the sense 
we gain is private rather than catholic. But we must not 
forget that to every Christian is promised the unction of the 
Holy One and that any individual bias is balanced by the 
spirit of the Catholic creeds and Catholic worship. So long as 
we think within the large limits of the Creed and shape our 
expressions of the Divine Word by the worship the Church 
has taught us to use, our minds will be protected from the 
vagaries of sectarian prejudices. And so what Romanes 
called ‘“‘ the hardest sacrifice a man can make ”—i.e. the 
sacrifice of his mind—is freed from some of its worst diffi- 
culties. The effect of thinking thus in harmony with the 
mind of God as it has been expressed in the history of the 
chosen people and the Christian Church, isnot easily measured. 
We are like those who, being admitted into the Cabinet, 
view the history of England from the inside. The life of 
mankind, nations, and Churches is seen in a new aspect, 
and we are no longer simply interested in the historic growth 
of our own or ancient times, but in its relation to the 
purposes of Him who has ordered all from the beginning. 
The love of God with “all the mind,” then, does not nar- 
row, but widen, human interest ; it does not make us care 
less for the progress of the world, but more. And as we 
see more of Divine wisdom so our mind makes a larger res- 
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ponse and our lives become changed, for as the love of God 
with “ all the will ” makes us unselfish, and the love of God 
“with all the soul ” transfigures even the outward appear- 
ance, giving it a radiance unknown before, so the love of God 
with all the mind makes us wise. There are abundant 
testimonies to this beyond those of the Apostles. Humble 
converts in the mission field, plain cottagers at home often 
show a rare intelligence in human affairs because they have sat 
daily at the feet of God. As a poor prisoner, who confessed 
himself to be but small and despised, long ago said: ‘“ Thou 
through Thy commandments hast made me wiser than 
mine enemies, for they are ever with me. Ihave more under- 
standing than my teachers for Thy testimonies are my study. 
I am wiser than the aged because I keep Thy command- 
ments.” 

And this increasing wisdom which belongs to the student 
of the Bible begets a steadily growing love for God. Asa 
friend’s books draw us closer to him so God’s Book brings us 
nearer Him. We get to know His ways better, to see a 
meaning in some of His dark counsels, to trust Him when 
the light has gone out. We are no longer subject tc those 
fits of depression and gloom which are the plague of some 
religious minds. We enjoy the peace which passeth all 
understanding because through His word we have come to 
know the Mind of God. And having this centre we can 
reach out to all knowledge with eagerness. It all falls into 
its proper place and has an ever fresh interest because 
related to Him Whom we’ know. 


XIII 


LOVING GOD WITH ALL THE STRENGTH 
* Christ shall be magnified in my body,”—Pur, i, 20, 


ITH all thy strength.” Here is Love’s last de- 
mand. Nothing short of the whole man—will for 
will, heart for heart, mind for mind, and now strength for 
strength. For, as we have seen, this first and great Com- 
mand is not the obligation of a servant to a master who has 
reaped where he has not strawed, who has gathered where 
he has not scattered, but the joyful response of a son to a 
father who has stinted nothing, given largely, laid down life 
generously. It is the answer which the soul, if it be free of 
the mists of sin, naturally and spontaneously makes without 
constraint. Directly it sees, it leaps forward to reply, In- 
deed, this law is so much a part of the nature of every man, 
that it is only our slackness which makes its expression one 
of any difficulty. The more fully we respond, the more 
free we are,{the more gladly we assent, the more real the 
harmony is not only with Him but with all things. 
We may, of course, look upon this appeal for “ all our 


strength” in a mean, grudging, and churlish spirit. We 
180 
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may think that we are asked too much; that if with some 
religious enthusiast we say : 


Take my hands and let them move 
At the impulse of Thy love; 

Take my feet and let them be 

Swift and beautiful for Thee ; 

Take my voice and let me sing 
Always, only for my King; 

Take my lips and let them be 
Filled with messages from Thee ; 


we shall then have no margin for our own innocent pleasures. 
The day’s programme will have but one engagement. All 
physical effort will have but one direction. Games and 
sport, dancing and drill, the gymnasium and the cricket 
field are to be given up for a dull round of visits to the 
aged and fatherless, which they will possibly resent. The 
national and patriotic airs, the old songs of our forefathers, 
the plaintive country melodies are to be forgotten for the 
comparatively few songs of Zion which excite the musical 
taste. “All the strength.” We could give a tithe, nay, a 
half, but the whole is beyond our powers. 

It is always thus as we look at the demandrather than at 
Him who makes it. It is as though the bachelor who is 
contemplating marriage should think exclusively of the new 
restraints made upon his freedom. Those evenings when he 
was free to invite some choice spirits to talk over the latest 
move in politics or the last important article in the maga- 
zine must come less frequently ; and the boisterous holiday 
afternoons when he fought in the “ scrum ”’ in the football 
field, or dashed off across country with the beagles, will at 
times be exchanged for some walk on the country roads. 
The rapid runs to Switzerland for a week’s toboganning 
or to Scotland for a month’s fishing may have to be given 
up owing to the tyranny of household economies. As we 
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hear this careful measurement of self-sacrifice, this prudent 
estimate of what must be surrendered, we wonder not only 
whether he loves, but whether he understands her to whom he 
is to bind himself. 

With these thoughts, he will never be moved to say as 
he gives the ring—the pledge of his unalterable affection— 
“ With my body I thee worship.” That noble self-surrender 
of his strength is only possible as he feels the greatness of her 
devotion, as he trusts the wisdom of her fine spirit who is 
leaving all for his sake, to meet his every need. Indeed, 
his profession is a heartless mockery unless he has felt that the 
bride he wins is the great prize of his life, doubling his energy, 
deepening his interests, widening his horizon. For he can 
give nothing greater whilst life lasts. Laying his body at her 
feet he is laying practically everything. And however the 
future may test it in ways unknown and undreamt of, there 
is no hesitation at that supreme moment. Love joyfully 
springs forward to give of its very best, nothing doubting 
that in the very giving its true life will be found. 

So, too, in this greater consecration of our strength to 
God. As in Confirmation and every separate Communion 
the faithful disciple lays himself, “‘ with all his strength ” 
on the altar of God; he has no misgivings, no secret 
drawbacks as to whether he may not be pledging what 
he will afterwards regret, because he has seen the One 
Who makes the appeal, and to Whom he is to be joined, 
doing infinitely more for him than he can ever repay. 
The sight of Christ’s sacrifice makes his natural and reason- 
able. For here we again remind ourselves that the love with 
all our strength is a response to One Who in His life and death 
gave all His strength for us, a response to the self-sacrifice 
of Christ in the Incarnation. 

There is more instruction than we sometimes see in those 
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words of the writer to the Epistle to the Hebrews which 
describe the motive of the Incarnation. ‘“‘ When He 
cometh into the world, He saith, Sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared for 
Me” (Heb. x. 5). The ordinary form of giving is to give 
of that which we have; one man will part with his carriage 
and horses, another with a large part of his income, another 
with his house, but each and all still keep the body. This 
marvellous instrument of ours,” by which we think, speak, 
hold fellowship with others, maintain kindly relations with 
the earth and all things on it, we reserve. We give every- 
thing else so long as we keep this. It was, therefore, a com- 
paratively new principle that had only been expressed, and 
that imperfectly on rare occasions before, which He carried 
out in His life and death, when, setting aside the great gifts 
He might have given, He gave instead His body. 

He had judged that “ sacrifice and meat-offering ”’ had no 
place in the mind of the Eternal compared with the gift of the 
body. Thecattle on a thousand hills, the wealth of Lebanon, 
the treasures of Egypt, all might have been offered, but 
they were of small account compared with the body. “A 
body didst thou prepare me.” That was to be the offering. 
And this not simply on the Cross, but from its very first and 
smallest beginnings. The oblation began from the moment 
of the Incarnation, and was carried forward at each step from 
the unconscious stirrings of the womb to the full deliberate 
sacrifice on Calvary. His Body was always on the altar, 
the sacrifice on the Cross being its completest expression. 

And it is only because of our shortsightedness that we fail 
to see the immensity of the sacrifice that was made on 
Christmas Day. The marvellous self-restraint that allowed 
every limitation of the body to be fully known, that gave 
thirst, hunger, pain their fullest value, makes a never-ceas- 
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ing appeal to us not only to be content, but to offer with © 
cheerfulness the limitations and pains of our own body. 
But it was not simply in physical hardship and necessities 
that the Incarnation was felt to be a daily sacrifice, that was 
the least part of the burden He carried. The readiness to 
submit to the ordinary human laws of knowledge, to use the 
human brain as the instrument for the acquisition and com- 
munication of knowledge, the growth in wisdom as well as in 
stature, entailed a sacrifice so tremendous that we dare not 
follow it out to its furthest limits. The relation of the 
Person of the Eternal Son of God to this strange “ earthen 
vessel’ which He filled with His light and power is one 
we are unable properly to adjust. But we must not in 
our endeavour to avoid any qualification of the Eternal 
Deity of Christ ignore the plain teaching of Scripture as 
to the reality of His humanity. It is well to remember that 
His omnipotence is as finely shown in the restraints which © 
His love imposed upon Him as in the creation of a world. 
“He took the bread”’—ie. His body, He being the 
Bread of Life, it is of that we remind ourselves at the ~ 
most solemn moment of the Holy Communion. He 
took it with all its strange limitations, its demands for 
food, its cravings for fellowship, its frequent weariness, 
its sensitiveness.to heat and cold, and made it a partner 
of His great eternal purposes. Through it and with it 
He would redeem mankind. He fathomed every secret 
by entering completely into all its strange experiences. 
Not one sensation that was compatible with the holiness of 
His eternal person but He would know for Himself. From 
the absolute helplessness of infancy when He was the care 
of His mother, through the growing stages of partial bondage 
to physical weakness, right on to the acquisition of the com- 
pletest powers of manhood. He faithfully carried the body 
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that was prepared for Him, without accelerating its periods 
of dawning consciousness or growing maturity. 

He took it and He reverenced it. ‘“‘ The Temple of His 
body ” is not only the description a loved disciple gave of it 
but His own. The old tradition that He never knew sick- 
ness has much to commend it, for His body was never for a 
single instant out of harmony with those eternal laws by 
which bodies attain their perfection. Disease could not 
attach itself to a body that was always obedient to the laws 
set for it. But this is no bar to His fellow-feeling with our 
pains, for He, through His intense sympathy with our needs, 
Himself “‘ bare our infirmities and carried our sicknesses.”’ 

So He took the body that was prepared for Him, reverenced 
it, cared for it, disciplined and schooled it, and then, when it 
was ready, He brake it. This, humanly speaking, was 
necessary in order that He might communicate it ; for not 
only was ‘‘ the Lord for the body,” but “ the body ” was “ for 
the Lord ”—i.e. it was His instrument for divinely appointed 
purposes, the means whereby He might weld men together 
into one body which should be His body. So He brake it, 

~ laid it upon the rack of the Cross that it might be torn and 

made available for its high designs. That breaking was in 
strange contrast to the loving reverence with which it had 
been treated for thirty-three years; but those who had 
spiritual insight could see that it was only in act what He 
had done in symbol but twelve hours before, when He brake 
the bread and gave it to His disciples, saying, ‘‘ This is My 
body.” And all this was possible because the Body, after 
having passed through death, was raised to the highest 
place that heaven affords, being glorified through the glory 
He gave it. 

Now all this was necessary to be said in order that we may 
feel the uplifting character of the final appeal of Love, that 
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we respond “with all our strength.” To the man who 
knows and appreciates this wonderful sacrifice of Christ’s 
body, and yet withholds the service of the body, there is 
nothing to be said. It is as though the beggar, with whom 
St. Martin shared his cloak, so little appreciated the gift 
that he pawned it at the first shop he came to. But by those 
who have caught even a glimpse of its meaning, the oppor- 
tunity of responding “ with all the strength” is gratefully 
seized. And this response will follow the lines of the great 
appeal. 

1. The body will be reverenced that it may be used for 
God’s glory. ‘‘ There is but one temple in the universe,” 
writes Novalis, “and that is the body of man. Nothing is 
holier than that high form. Bending before men is a rever- 
ence done to this revelation in the flesh. We touch heaven 
when we lay our hand on a human body.” Carlyle, who 
quotes this in his Sartor Resartus, makes this comment: 
** This sounds much like a mere flourish of rhetoric, but it 
is notso. If well meditated, it will turn out to be a scientific 
fact.” 

But, after all, the words of Novalis are only echoes of what 
St. Paul said even more definitely, ‘“ Know ye not,” he 
writes to the Corinthians, ‘‘ that your body is a temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have from God? 
and ye are not your own; for ye were bought with a price: 
glorify God therefore in your body ” (x Cor. vi. 19). The 
Apostle limits himself to that, because he wishes his con- 
verts to realize that it is not only in the spirit but also in the 
human body they are to make men realize the splendour and 
beauty of God. 

And in these days, when we know so much about the 
wonder of the body, we have the voice of reason emphasizing 
that of the Apostle and philosopher. ‘“‘ Fearfully and won- 
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derfully made” (Psalm cxxxix.), were words used some two 
thousand years ago to express a religious poet’s amazement 
at the surprising growth of the human form; but, had he 
known what we know, it would have been difficult for him 
to find words to describe his astonishment. If we try to 
follow in imagination what medical science has told us, 
how “this incomparably complicated apparatus has grown 
up out of an infinitesimally minute fraction of a single 
germ cell . . . how that this germ cell receives no other 
material to nourish it during its growth, maturation and 
development than that which the parent has elaborated out 
of the bread and butter and beef of her food-stuff, and yet 
that it not only develops this apparatus and all the equally 
intricate subsidiary arrangements in the body connected 
with it, but also becomes built up so as to become eventually 
identical with the parental nervous system ; ” that from being 
a thing without form and colour, it grows into one of the 
most beautiful objects man can see, with limbs of wonderful 
grace and softness, features of delicate outline, eyes and 
mouth, capable of expressing every variety of emotion, 
and when we further consider that this dumb, deaf, un- 
conscious life in the course of years, speaks, hears, thinks ; 
that it develops hands which are not only wonderful in the 
things they make but also in the sounds they produce on 
violin, harp, or piano; that it evolves a voice which pro- 
duces words that willlexcite wild enthusiasm or draw tears ; 
when we realize that its machinery is so delicately adaptable 
that the gymnast and the tumbler can perform the most 
amazing tricks with it, bending the back double, and twist- 
ing the head through the legs—then we are amazed, 
and realize the wonder of the instrument God has given 
us with which to serve Him. Surely, knowing this (and it 
is not the least wonder about it that we who are the instru- 
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ment are able to analyse it, think about it), it is at least 
our duty to reverence it, to treat it with the sacredness its 
mystery demands, to glorify God with it. And the more 
so when we learn that great as this mystery is, it yet pales 
before that other greater mystery, that of its union with 
Christ. In ways beyond our grasp, Christ, who is the 
second Adam, not only dwells in us by His Spirit but trans- 
forms our very bodies by His body. His humanity affects 
our humanity, not only in its fintellectual and spiritual 
side, but on its ffleshly and bodily side. His touch has 
“still its ancient power,” and had we more faith, there 
would be more evidences of its sovereign efficacy, more 
signs of that great love that cleansed the leper, gave sight 
to the blind, straightness to the crooked, and hearing to 
the deaf. Reverence, then, that is the first response we 
make to the appeal that “we love God with all our 
strength.” 

And such reverence means a careful regard of such laws as 
guard its health. Wholeness or perfect soundness ought to 
be its normal condition, so that mind, soul, and will, which 
are so much dependent upon it, may be able to work without 
hindrance. We have too long acquiesced in a condition of 
chronic invalidism, due in large measure to careless indiffer- 
ence to rules of rest, food, and drink, and in still greater 
measure to want of faith. 

2. But though normally we should expect to be well, yet 
we remember that the. ‘‘ body is for the Lord,” that the most 
perfect health is to be without it and yet unconscious of it. 
The body is a servant, not a master, and if we are right in 
interpreting of the body St. Paul’s exhortation that everyone 
“should know how to possess himself of his vessel in sancti- 
fication and honour” (xr Thess. iv. 4), we have apostolic 
sanction for all those regulations by which the body is kept 
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in its proper place. Fasting is regarded by many as a sign 
either of weakness or of ecclesiastical faddism, but it would 
be difficult to find a saint who did not practise it, no matter 
to what section of the Church he belonged. It is a small 
matter what steps should be taken to secure this control ; 
the important thing is that it should be done. The forty 
days of Lent, the twelve Ember Days, the three Rogation 
Days, the fifty-two Fridays in the year, and the sixteen 
Vigils provide 123 opportunities in the year for schooling the 
body. And will any one venture to say that a sensible 
effort made on an average twice a week will not have an 
extraordinary effect in making the body susceptible to the 
guidance of the Spirit. Should we not find that many of 
the temptations that beset the body would lose all their 
effect, or at least a great part of it, if this care to discipline 
the body were more constantly exercised. But. more than 
this, the Collects for the first Sundays in the year and Lent 
speak clearly of a positive advantage that follows abstinence 
—they both assume that if the flesh is subdued to the 
spirit we shall be able to feel the godly motions of the 
Spirit and obey the blessed will of the Father. There is no 
doubt that by keeping the body under, which so great a 
saint as St. Paul tells us was one of the main purposes 
of his spiritual endeavours, we are able to realize more 
clearly those spiritual under-currents which are of such power 
in the shaping of our own spiritual life and that of others. 
In our sloth and love of sense-enjoyment we like to think 
that spirit and body are apart, occupying different compart- 
ments in our life, but this is not so. It is through the body 
that the soul is reached, and if it is weak, sluggish, or sense- 
bound, then those spiritual currents which are everywhere 
seeking to enter in are without us, and cannot use us as 
“media of their mighty movement.” 
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But the body so reverenced and so won by countless acts 
of discipline is never foritself, but always ‘“‘ for the Lord.” 
And therefore following along the footsteps of His great 
example, we take it and reverence it in order that we may 
break it. ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of Me,” was His last 
direction, and the “ doing ” to which He urges us is just 
that breaking of which His death must always remain the 
most memorable illustration. 

We, too, must break the body ; the care that we take of it, 
the reverence we pay it is for this very purpose that it may 
be of greater service to those for whom one day we shall be 
called to break it. Breaking, of course, means loss—loss of 
time, strength, and spiritual power, and we must not grudge 
it. St. Paul speaks of himself and others as “‘ pressed out 
of measure, above strength, insomuch that we despaired 
even of life’ (2 Cor. i. 8). He experienced that numbness 
and deadness which generally follow some great exertion, 
but he complained not, for it was a part of love’s offerings. 
It was his response to the Incarnation. As He in the omni- 
potence of His sovereign will ‘‘ emptied Himself” that we 
might become full, became “ poor” that we might become 
rich, so the Apostles emptied themselves of their fulness, 
became poor in their resources, that by their sufferings in the 
flesh for His body’s sake, the Church, they might each in 
their measure fill up that which is behind of the afflic- 
tions of Christ. And it is for us to follow in their steps. 
The details necessarily vary widely. With one it may be 
teaching, with another it may be the ministering toa friend ; 
but whatever it is, its cost is measured by the efforts of the 
body, by the sacrifice of all our strength. That we should 
feel exhausted, used up, tired to death; that we should 
seem faint and weary, as though we were emptied of every- 
thing, and had lost all our resources, only means that we are 
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enjoying the high privilege of sharing in His sufferings, being 
tried as He was. And though we ought to give every 
opportunity for the Divine miracle of repair to be wrought 
in us, and use all means for the refilling of that which has 
been emptied we must not repine because the work costs 
something, but rather rejoice in the honour of being used. 

It was no solitary experience that led the faithful Eliza- 
beth Gilbert, who used her gift of blindness with such re- 
markable results, to say, when one of her friends hoped 
that she was not working herself to death: ‘‘ Work my- 
selfto death ? Iam working myself tolife.” It is of course 
true of all workers, that ‘“ death worketh in them ’”’—that 
they “bear about in their body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus,” but the consequence of the death is not a feeble 
listlessness, chill indifference to the things of interest about 
them, but the manifestation of the life of Jesus. As the 
ancient singer puts it: 


These vessels soon fail, though full of Thy light, 

And at Thy decree are broken and gone; 

Thence brightly appeareth Thy truth in its might, 

As through the clouds riven the lightnings have shone. 


And it is this Light of Jesus Christ thus manifested that 
gives a particular likeness of the worker to his Master. 

As the love of the will becomes manifested in un- 
selfishness, and that of jthe soul in spiritual beauty; as 
the mind when devoted to God becomes filled with wis- 
dom, so the love of God with all the strength brings out the 
special feature of the Incarnate Word which each one bears. 
Though made in Him, the Divine image is lost in the natural 
likeness we have to our parents; but as that is sacrificed 
and wears away, the legend of St. Veronica is repeated in us. 
Our sympathy with the sorrows and burdens of Christ im- 
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prints on our mortal flesh something of His Divine likeness. 
The stigmata the body of St. Francis wore only express in 
one particular form the truth St. Paul declares, that the 
life of Jesus is made manifest in our mortal flesh. 

“What was it,”’ writes Mr. Brierley, ‘‘ that Charles Lamb 
saw on the countenances of the Quaker ladies on their way 
to the Bishopsgate meeting making them ‘as troops of 
shining ones’? Very much, we suppose, like the smile 
that people saw on the face of St. Vincent de Paul, and which 
transfigured features that were in themselves homely to ugli- 
ness. It was the gleam of the supernatural in man, the 
shining through mortal flesh of asun behind thesun.’”! This 
in its measure is repeated in all those who are trying to 
love God with their strength. The outward man decays, 
for there is sacrifice and loss, but the inward man is renewed 
day by day. 

It is hoped that these four short studies of the Ideal Life 
to which we are called may lead us to think more of the 
spirit in which our obligation is to be fulfilled than of the 
four powers, will, soul, mind and body, we are to use in its 
fulfilment. The duty is love, and it is on love that the stress 
must be laid. Love is calling for love, appealing for it in 
such’clear ways that it is strange that so many pass it by 
unheeded. It is only when we hear it that we are thankful 
for the opportunities for answering it, and only when we use 
them we begin to understand what it is to love. 


1 Brierley, Ourselves and the Universe. 


PART IV 


- The Practice 








XIV 


LOVE OF NEIGHBOUR 


“A second like unto it is this: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, 
on these two commandments hangeth the whole law and the prophets,’— 
Dig MATT. “Xxit, 375 


E have considered the nature of the appeal that Eter- 

nal Love makes through the revelation of His 
unselfishness, His beauty, His wisdom and His incarna- 
tion, and also the response they naturally evoke. This 
response cannot be confined to those acts of devotion 
we have alluded to, Prayer, Bible reading, Worship and 
Holy Communion. The hermits learnt their lesson very 
badly in supposing that they could love God best by 
getting away from man. The real practice of the love of 
God is only found in man. The second Commandment is 
necessary for the first. Though it is not of the same im- 
portance, being “‘ second ” and not “ first’; though it does 
not make such imperious demands, the standard being “ as 
thyself ”’ instead of ‘‘ with all thy heart, all thy soul, all thy 
mind, and all thy strength”; though it has not the dis- 
tinction of greatness, which belongs exclusively to the first 
Commandment ; yet it is “ ke’’—that_is, it presents the 


same features and comes from the same source. 
145 
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And from one point of view it would not be untrue to say 
that the second Commandment is included in the first, for 
we can make no fine distinction between the Creator and His 
works, the Architect and His designs, the Father and His 
children. If we love Him that begat, we ought to love also 
him that is begotten of Him. At least, it is our duty to try 
and love him. We can never feel that we share all the 
Father’s feelings solong as we are indifferent to this part of 
His life. St. John, indeed, whose love of God probably 
surpassed that of any human being before or since, 
except it may be that of St. Paul, takes us still further, 
and asks how it is possible for a man to love God Whom 
he has not seen until he has learned to love his brother 
whom he has seen (St. John iv. 20). The visible is the 
only way to the invisible. And we must not suppose that 
he is thinking of any special brother endowed with ex- 
ceptional saintliness when he takes our love of him as a 
measure of the possibility of our loving God. It is any 
brother—the dull, the foolish, the hard, the sinful; they all 
present to us tests by which our love of God is discovered. 
There is something in each of them which reminds of God, 
and that something is sufficiently plain to be seen and known. 
If we have not wit enough to find it, the very revelation of 
God Himself would not help us. We do not often enough 
think of this very simple proof of the reality of the expres- 
sions we borrow from others and use as our Own—®.§. 
“My God, I love Thee.”” Not that St. John is putting the 
second Commandment first, but rather asserting that the 
two Commandments are so much alike that when you know 
the one you know the other. As a musician might say to 
his pupil about some really musical work, “if you don’t 
care for that, you don’t care for music’’; or as an artist 
might say to a beginner who had professed great enthusi- 
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asm for Turner, ‘‘ If you don’t like that picture, it is a proof 
you don’t like Turner, for his whole soul has been put into 
_-it,”’ so he does not say directly that if youlove man you will 
necessarily love God, but that you cannot love God without 
loving man. Every man is so full of God that, in spite of 
his sin, he is lovable, and a guide to the love of God. And 
when we love him as we ought to do we are loving God. 
This explains the extraordinary tenderness and compassion 
the saints have always felt for the afflicted, the lepers, the 
lunatic ; they have made the great discovery of God in man, 
and have felt drawn to it and become immersed in it. 

But man is so wide an object of love that the Divine com- 
mand does not put before us man as man, but as neighbour. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour ’—i.e. the person who is 
near us. We are to begin with those who are next to us. 
The son with his parents, the parents with their children, 
the children with one another. So the first duty of the second 
table of God’s laws urges honour to our parents. There is a 
danger lest the philanthropist lose the individual personal 
touch of love, lest the cosmopolitan fail in his regard for 
his fellow-citizens. Those who leave their own homes to 
find objects of love must have an unresponsive family or be 
themselves wanting in affection. The home ought natur- 
ally to be the centre, and from it we reach out to the wide 
world. Ifa man fail there, he is ‘‘ worse than an infidel,” 
and, beyond it, the difficulty is to know where to stop. 

No one now asks ‘‘ Who is my neighbour?” We are 
past that. Through the post, the steamship, the rail- 
way, the telegraph, all the world is brought nearus. Every- 
one is our neighbour. And it is this wide aspect of the duty 
that makes it so puzzling and difficult. Whena man’s world 
was sharply divided into two parts, a very large part of 
which was labelled ‘‘ enemy ”’ and a very small part labelled 
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“ neighbour,” his position was comparatively easy—to the 
one he owed hatred, to the other he owed love. Now all 
this is changed, and “‘ neighbour ”” means any one brought 
near us who is in need, and to all the same duty, love. 
This puzzling difficulty is, however, partly solved by the 
fact that there are near neighbours and neighbours far off, 
and our first duty lies to our near neighbours. 

But before dwelling further on this we must look at the 
standard : ‘“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” With 
some who are carried away with the enthusiasm of human- 
ity, this seems a restriction. ‘‘ What has self got to do with 
the matter?” they cry. “‘ Put away self, never think of it, 
have done with it, and reach forth with all your strength to 
save your neighbour.” But this ignores the fact that love 
is not a mere sentiment or emotion ; but a power capable of 
very large development. It is small or large, strong or 
weak, according to the character of which it is a part. 
George Herbert, in his Oudlandish Proverbs, quotes one 
which is very much to the point here. “ Love your neigh- 
bour, yet pull not down your hedge,” or as the Germans say, 
“A hedge between keeps friendship green.” We need a 
time and place for ourselves when we may grow such qualities 
as may make our love worth having. Without some protec- 
tion from the inroads of every comer, without an enclosed 
place wherein we may win our own souls, those we desire to 
help will soon tire of us, having exhausted our goods. The 
standard “ as thyself,” then, is not simply a contrast to the 
all-embracing character of the love which we owe God, but 
implies a necessary condition without which we cannot love 
at all. There is a wide difference between the good-nature 
which is at every one’s command, the approaches to which 
are always free and unencumbered, the measure of which is 
taken, in the first five minutes ; and the love which is not 
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found in the market but which has its own inner private 
dwellingplace and is always purposeful and strong, actuated 
not by impulse but by thought, not by sentiment but by will. 
This is the love that has always regard to the standard that 
is set “ as thyself,’ that makes self the first neighbour, that 
makes the development of our own personality of prime im- 
portance. “‘ For as the man is, so shall his strength be,” 
and, we may add, so will his love be. 

What, then, is this love of self which seems to precede the 
love of neighbour, and how does it differ from that egotism 
which is so odious, and how from all those precepts of our 
Lord which urge us to lose self? When Cardinal Wolsey, 
said: “‘ Ego et rex meus’”’ he exactly expressed the spirit 
of arrogant self-conceit which this duty of loving our neigh- 
bour as ourselves condemns. Egotism concerns itself 
solely with the culture and enrichment of self. All other 
things'are subordinate to it. Neighbour, the world, and God 
are in turn brought into requisition to feed this inordinate 
self. To Wolsey, the King and England itself were only 
pieces in the game he was playing for his self-advancement. 
Here we have the study of self pursued for its own ad- 
vantage ; but in the second command the ultimate end is 
the love of neighbour, for, as Miss Cobbe says: ‘‘ The truest 
and surest way in which we can serve our fellow men is not 
so much to do anything for them, but to be the very truest, 
purest, noblest beings we know how.” They depend on us to 
make the very most of ourselves. With this object in view 
the love of self is from the start unselfish, it only needs to 
maintain and develop that which will help forward neighbour, 
friend, and humanity. It has no mercy on its weaknesses 
because they are obstacles and hindrances in the way of ser- 
vice ; it refuses to listen to soft easy ways of self-indulgence, 
because it sees these mean the deprivation of power. Having 
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a sharper insight into the follies of the world than its own, 
it rehearses in private the advice it is tempted to give in 
public. It takes itself to task for the sins it sees elsewhere, 
asking with the frightened Apostles “TIsitI?” Some there 
are who, as Butler writes :— 


Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to, 


but the man who has placed self-regard as the standard for 
love of neighbour adopts the very opposite rule. He is 
chary in expressing an opinion about sins to which he has 
never been tempted, he cannot speak out of his own ex- 
perience ; on the other hand, those he knows in himself, 
he abuses in no measured terms, because he is aware 
how destructive they are. He is also careful to avoid 
that superficial passing glance at himself which St. James 
rebukes, which is so soon forgotten, but looks long and 
steadily into the mirror of the perfect law of liberty, and, 
remembering what he there finds, is incredibly merciful 
and compassionate with what he finds elsewhere (Jas. 1. 
25). 

Having seen, then, the advantage of making the love of 
self our measure for the love of neighbour, we ask how does 
it practically act? And for reply we turn to Him who not 
only impressed the law on others but adopted it for Himself. 
There are some strange features in our Lord’s life, which have 
never been widely popular, such as His Baptism, Fasting 
and Temptation, Cross and Passion. Even the Baptist, 
spiritually gifted as he was, confessed himself astonished 
at the Baptism of Christ, and it was only after the resur- 
rection that the disciples understood the meaning of the 
Cross. Why should the Sinless One be baptised ? Why 
should He, Whose body was always under control, undergo 
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suffer the agony of the Cross and Passion? And the only 
answer to it may be found in His own words: “ For their 
sakes I sanctify Myself, that they themselves also may be 
sanctified in truth.” For His own sake, there was no need 
of this sharp, painful, bitter discipline; but for the sake of 
those He came to save, it was necessary to fulfil all the | 
righteous demands of the Father. The love of His neigh- 
bour should follow the pattern of the love of Himself. On 
those He came to save, He would impose the necessity of 
fasting and of bearing the Cross: it was part of His love for 
them. But how would they be able to receive it, unless they 
had seen that He Himself bore it in His own body? He 
must be strict with Himself, if they who look to Him are to 
learn to be strict with themselves. In the easy-going, good- 
natured man, the love of neighbour, according to his own 
standard, means spoiling and indulging, and his love does 
more harm than good. Instead of lifting up, it lets down ; 
instead of stimulating, it relaxes ; instead of strengthening, 
it weakens. But those who have first learned by self- 
experience the development and strength that come to 
character by interior discipline desire that their friends 
should gain the same advantage ; and their love has a strong 
bracing effect. In this Christ is our leader. 

And coming out of this hidden life of self-sanctification 
He shows us how to love our neighbour, whether in the home, 
the city, or the state. In the home there is no assertion 
of His overwhelming claims—His mother chides Him, His 
brothers refuse to believe in Him, but He never seeks to 
establish His position with them by authority or by the ex- 
hibition of those wondrous powers which belonged to Him. 
He would conquer by loving, or not at all. It is the same 
with the innermost circle of friends. Judas must have always 
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presented special difficulty. From the very first Christ 
knew him to be the traitor, the man who would not scruple 
to sell his friend if he could get thereby any advantage. 
And yet from the way in which each man looked at himself, 
rather than at Judas when the news was told that one of the 
band would betray the Master, it was clear that Christ 
had never given a suggestion by any difference of treatment 
that he was not one of His intimate friends. Though his 
unfaithfulness was always known, Christ’s love never ceased 
from trying to win him. Here is an example of the most 
difficult kind of obedience to the second command. It 
would be natural for the wife who has continued proofs of her 
husband’s unfaithfulness to face a public scandal and give 
him up. Yet there have been illustrations of a high loyalty 
to the marriage vow which refused to be overborne by in- 
fidelity. There have been women who have followed in the 
path of their Master, and by persistent and continuous love 
have won back again the love which lust had fora time torn 
from them. So, too, parents, instead of relying upon the 
authority which was rightly theirs and compelling an unwill- 
ing obedience from sons and daughters, have by gentleness, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice won a response which had been 
otherwise impossible. One more illustration may be given 
in this connexion. For many in the home, the work of 
teaching is a part of their regular life. By mothers and 
sisters, the child’s earliest life is continually being guided. 
The disparity in yearsand thought is not greater than that 
which existed between the Master and His disciples. But 
while He excited their wonder, as mothers will, by pictures 
and stories of the Kingdom of Heaven, He never weakened 
their independence and self-effort by foolish indulgences or 
perpetual prizes. There was no lack of encouragement, no 
want of promises of the rewards which perseverance in the 
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narrow way would bring; but there was no pretence that 
the way would be otherwise than difficult, no suggestion 
that it was a road to be travelled because it was easy. Self- 
discipline they were to learn by the enduring of hardship, 
self-control by submitting to persecution, faith by being 
sent out empty on their mission—these were the main 
features of the life He insisted on; and so they passed away 
from His tuition ready for the powers of the Holy Spirit. 

But our Lord did not confine His love to the Apostles, 
the neighbours of His own family. In fact, He refused, 
when asked, to say who was His neighbour, substituting 
His wonderful description of the neighbourly man. The 
Good Samaritan has always been recognized to be an 
admirable portrait of Himself, but generally from the 
spiritual rather than the more natural point of view. 
But in Capernaum, Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Jerusalem 
He had shown Himself a good neighbour to all who were 
in distress. And His actions, in spite of the number- 
less claims made upon Him, were personal rather than 
through another, direct rather than indirect. The lame, 
blind, deaf, dumb, and leprous were brought into personal 
contact ‘with Him, and it wasirarely that He ever healed 
without this immediate touch. So, too, it is clear, from the 
Gospel story, that He was always approachable, and that 
the heavily burdened had no difficulty in coming near Him. 
So much philanthropic work is now done by committees and 
their agents, that it is well to remind ourselves that the 
principle ‘as thyself,” on which He always acted, lays 
stress on personal service. And itis good to know that some 
are now feeling this, and asking to be allowed to attach them- 
selves to a family in need, that by their own touch they may 
bring the healing and comfort it needs. 

But the city was not lost sight of in the individuals of which 
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it was composed. In some cases it was sternly condemned 
for its lack of faith and spiritual insight ; in other cases, as 
Jerusalem, wept over because of its blindness and hardness. 
Here there is no smooth palliation of sin on the ground that 
communities have no responsibility. The churlish indiffer- 
ence and contempt they had shown to the presence of One 
who spake and acted as none other had done was a proof of 
sin that awakens a judgment to come. 

But wider than the neighbourly work of healing the sick 
stretched the great social duties towards mankind. The 
only salvation for the race lay in its fellowship, its unity. 
Scattered and divided as men were—Roman, Greek, and 
Jew, bond and free—some one principle must be found by 
which they could be bound together. This principle was 
love. Asa writer says: ‘“‘ When Jesus prepared men for the 
noble social order of the Kingdom of God, He tried to ener- 
gize the faculty and habits of love, and to stimulate the dor- 
mant faculty of devotion to the common good.”’ And for this 
the neighbour was of great importance. Even if a man is on 
his way to worship God, carrying with him a gift to lay on the 
altar, and suddenly remembers that he is not on good terms 
with some neighbour, he is to postpone his service to God 
till he be first reconciled. 

But though the neighbour looms so large, the Christian 
disciple is not to take short cuts with a view to helping him. 
The great social kingdom works from within, not from 
without. Governments may remove hindrances, but they 
cannot touch its inner springs. It was this that the Baptist 
misunderstood. He was dissatisfied with the slow, quiet 
way in which things were moving. There was no axe laid 
at the root of the trees, no purging, as he had expected, of 
the'garner floor. He looked fora day of vengeance, and in- 
stead of it there was a day of peace. ‘‘ Nostriving, nocry- 
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ing,’ no great reforms, but only healing and teaching. 
So he sent and asked, “‘ Art Thou He that should come, or 
look we for another?” And the only reply bade him look 
again at the method and try to understand it. Great social 
reforms would come from the gradual leavening of society 
by the principle oflove. Gradually, little by little, the middle 
wall of partition would fall down and the mystery of human 
fellowship would be revealed. So there is no alteration in 
method between loving your neighbour in the home or the 
State. Love personally applied is the only solvent. Begin- 
ning with the individual, it does not end till it inspires the 
nation, and then “‘ the walls of Jericho ” fall down. 

Thus, shortly, we have seen what the love of neighbour 
means, its standard “‘as thyself,” its scope ‘the world.” 
One closing word is necessary as to its motive. This, as we 
have seen, is theloveofGod. Theappeal “‘ Humanity for its 
own sake” will never be strong enough to break down the 
habits of selfishness and the love of ease. Why should I 
sacrifice my own good for a supposed greater good which I 
shall never see, and which quite possibly does not exist? 
Why should I spend hours away from home in trying 
to remove social obstacles? Why should I go out to 
an uncomfortable climate to try and reform savages 2 
Why, indeed! The chances of effecting any improvement 
are very small, the risks of misunderstanding and annoyance 
are very great. Now though Christ bade us pray for the 
coming of the new kingdom, He did not feel interest in it 
would prove strong enough for all it claimed. Christ 
relied on no such motive, never suggested it. He bound 
men first to Himself, knowing that then they would 
be bound to all men. He puts Himself forth as the very 
nearest Neighbour of all—before parents, husband, wife, child 
or self—and demands that we give Him all that we have. 
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This gift He returns, not only with large interest, but with 
an added magical charm that makes all, whom it seeks to 
touch, dear. Sothe whole world isfoundinHim. And lest 
our affections in their wider expression become scattered, He 
has formed a Body of His own, the Church, into which those 
whom His disciples help are placed. Made His members 
by Baptism, they become doubly dear to those who first 
neighboured them. Partakers of the same Divine Nature, 
nourished on the same Word and Sacraments, they are 
brothers of the first degree, brothers in Christ. And experi- 
ence has shown that those who love Christ best, serve the 
world best. It is from His Church that reformers as well as 
missionaries have sprung, that patriots as well as workers 
have gone forth. 

So by the first Commandment we are ever kept close to 
the second, as by the second we learn ever more of the first, 
and so reach on to the perfect Vision of Love in God. 

The love of the race has become a passion in those who 
have known and loved Him best. But always behind their 
joy in the redemption of man from bondage, lies the hope of 
seeing Him Who first inspired their high devotion : 

And I shall behold Tuer, face to face, 

O God! and in Thy light retrace 

How, in all I loved here, still wast Thou ! 
WHomM pressing to then—as I fain would now— 
I shall find as able to satiate 

The love, Thy gift, as my spirit’s wonder 

Thou art able to quicken and sublimate 

With this sky of Thine, that I now walk under 
And glory in Thee for—as I gaze 

Thus, thus! Oh, let men keep their ways 


Of seeking THEE in a narrow shrine— 
Be this my way! And this is mine! 


a 


XV 
THE SERVICE OF THE HANDS 


“‘ These hands ministered to them that were with me.”—ACTS xx. 33. 


E have already considered what a wonderful instru- 

ment for service God has given us in the body and 

how the Example of Christ teaches us that it is given us not 

only to be perfected but to be sacrificed. It is indeed a 

shrine of the indwelling Spirit of Christ, and demands our 
highest reverence. 

But though beautiful and wonderful in itself, it is in- 
tended for service and not simply for admiration. It is to 
be a means whereby Christ may express Himself to others, 
a Temple ever ministering to the needs of others. That is 
the purpose of its various members, the eyes, ears, feet and 
hands. And this was taught us by the never-to-be-forgotten 
acts of our Lord Himself. 

When Divine Love became Incarnate, it acted towards 
us as we have seen through the body. It was through the 
expression of the countenance, through His hands, His eyes, 
His whole manner that men learnt what love was. Had 
we been in Palestine when He walked along its roads, we 
should have been much struck by His outward appearance 
and demeanour. It was not merely that He was the Son 
of God, but also the Son of Man, and therefore susceptible 
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In an Eastern land respect from one to another is a matter 
of considerable importance, the ordinary courtesies of life 
and social etiquette are matters for serious consideration. 
There is no doubt that He observed all these. The 
fact that He only dispensed those who were sent forth 
on His mission from the ordinary and as we think tedious 
salutations of the road would seem to show that He and 
His disciples ordinarily observed them. And on one 
occasion when the ordinary courtesies of the house were 
omitted by His host, He drew attention to them, con- 
trasting them with the warm expression of the love of a poor 
woman. Again, His bearing before Pilate and Herod was, 
as we could well imagine, full of a grave dignity which 
impressed all who saw it. But not only in His relations 
with man but also in that more intimate fellowship with 
His Father, we may be sure that He observed both in the 
synagogue and the temple, those outward signs of reverence 
and awe characteristic of the Jew. We are told that “ He 
kneeled down and prayed,” that “ He lifted up His eyes ” 
to the Father when He thanked Him for His bounty, that 
He brake the bread in a manner so marked that those who 
saw it never forgot it, that His righteous indignation with 
irreverence was such that no one could stand before it, that 
in fact His body was the expression of His Divine Person, 
the means whereby He revealed His emotions to men. 
Now He has set us a Divine example to follow in order 
that we may not only make life more beautiful, but that 
it may run more smoothly, and in the Body, as we have 
already noticed, is given us a perfect instrument for the 
expression of all the promptings of love. It is this that we 
shall now look at in the hope that we may be able to render 
a more perfect service. And we shall begin with the con- 
sideration of the hands, the most natural means for love to 
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employ. It would be interesting if there were space to 
show through what a gradual evolution the sense of touch 
has passed before it became the hand, and how in the 
long process the spontaneous reflex action of the lower forms 
of life gradually departed so that to handle anything required 
intention and attention and we had to Jearn to use our hands. 
The ease with which we use our right hand compared with 
our left is a perpetual reminder of this. And the wonderful 
powers that are latent in the hand are not realized until we 
see the extraordinarily skilful handiwork that is done by the 
Eastern, or the amazing facility with which the blind work 
who must depend on their hands for sight. ‘I lately 
visited an asylum for the blind,’ writes Mr. Aitken in 
his interesting book The Five Windows of the Soul, 
“and watched the long rows of darkling workers at their 
different trades. Here was a basket-maker repairing a 
dilapidated basket. He took in its weak places at a glance 
of his fingers. Unerringly his hand went down and found 
the short measuring stick at his side and he measured his 
work, cut his osiers and began to run them in at one side 
and out at the other, till I turned to ask the overseer if those 
blank open eyes were really sightless.”’ 

But it is not only that the hand is so adaptable, but that 
owing to its sensitiveness it can and does become the medium 
of a variety of outward impressions. We may learn not only 
to see but even to hear through the hand. Perhaps this was 
never more signally tested than when one who was shut out 
from the world of sight and sound gained back in a measure 
her contact with both these worlds through the only sense 
that was left to her, that of touch. 

These wonderful powers of the hand are given to us for 
service as we learn from our Lord’s use of the hand. 
How varied it was! We may think of it in its relation 
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to manual labour. He not only often carried things for 
His mother and assisted in the daily matters of the house- 
hold but He learnt His trade. Little by little His hands 
became accustomed to the saw and the plane, to the 
hammer and the chisel, and He learned to fashion the 
implements needed in a farming district and to make 
those repairs for which a carpenter is called in. But it 
was not this use of the hand that men afterwards remem- 
bered, it was its association with countless acts of blessing. 
He but rarely healed without it. The eyes, the ears, the 
bodies of countless sufferers passed under His touch. And 
as we know virtue went out from His garment, we may 
well believe that the soft touch of His hand carried with it 
not only a soothing comfort but a vital power that stirred 
at once all the springs of confidence and trust, so that 
man’s soul leapt up in response to that life-giving impression. 
There is all the difference, as we ourselves know, between the 
touch of love and the touch of indifference, and with Him 
love was never absent, never failed. The natural repug- 
nance which we have in touching that which is unclean was 
shared by Him, but Love pushed it aside and He laid His 
hand on the plague-stricken leper as on the bodies of the 
dead with readiness and joy. 

Only twice so far as we know did He use the hand in 
chastisement. It was predicted of Him that with His fan 
in His hand He would throughly purge His floor and so it 
proved. When the Father’s House was desecrated, He 
made a scourge of cords and drove men, sheep and oxen out of 
the Temple, a mark of that sterner aspect of love which we 
are inclined to forget. 

But this was exceptional. It was His custom to bless, 
and He blessed all things, the bread with which He fed the 
starving multitudes and His disciples, the little children their 
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mothers brought Him, the Apostles probably at their ordi- 
nation, as when He left them. 

Now in thinking over all that He did with His hands we 
wonder whether He was familiar with that which is the daily 
employment of all. 

Did He ever write?) That He learned writing we can 
scarcely doubt. A silence rests upon this as upon so much 
else that we should like to know. But as His disciples wrote 
we may feel certain He must have been able to write and prob- 
ably did write, but nothing for posterity. There was a 
reason for this as there was for His refusing to remain amongst 
us in the flesh. After His Ascension His Church was to be 
obedient to the Spirit. Letters or written instructions from 
His own hand would have fettered that free movement 
which was essential for the free progress of the Church. 

When we recall how much He did with His hands, how 
incessantly they were used for others in expression and work 
and healing and blessing, it seems a specially heartless cruelty 
that they should have been the first to suffer shame and 
pain at thehandsofmen. And yet through this they became 
the proof of the identification of the Risen Christ, ‘ He 
shewed them His Hands,” and they knew that it was 
He. 

In considering how the Divine example may be effective 
for us it may first be well to remind ourselves that our hands 
are the specially consecrated members of the body. What- 
ever dignity and honour we give to the paten and chalice, 
and almost everywhere amongst Nonconformists as well as 
Church people a special reverence is felt to belong to them, 
that we must give to ourhands. They receive from time to 
time the Holy Sacrament of the Body and Blood of the Lord. 
They are therefore the Lord’s in a special sense, and we should 
feel that as a special and peculiar reprobation attaches to 
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those who would use the chalice for profane and selfish 
purposes, so to those who use their hands for evil rather than 
for good. They are, in the Apostle’s words, “ holy hands,” 
not to be stained with anger or strife. And being holy they 
are to be the natural expression of that exaltation of soul 
which ought to be ours in prayer. Our use of books has to 
a large extent prevented this simple desire to show our 
feelings with our hands in worship. That it would be 
beautiful if done simultaneously is shown by the delight 
expressed by those who were in Westminster Abbey when 
the crowning of the Queen was marked by the uplifting of 
the hands of hundreds of fair women as they put on their 
coronets as a token of their homage to their sovereign. Still 
the hands have not altogether forgotten their use in the service 
of God. In our earlier years we were taught to put them 
together, and so preserve that meekness of attitude which 
ought to be ours when we pray. It is said by some who have 
examined the origin of this natural habit of hands upturned 
and palms joined in prayer that it represents the captive who 
proves the completeness of his submission by offering up his 
hands to be bound by the victor. It is the pictorial repre- 
sentation of the ‘‘ Dare manus ”’ to signify submission—and 
such an explanation well expresses the Christian’s attitude 
of devotion to Him Who redeemed him from bondage by 
His precious blood. 

It is perhaps strange that in the same passage in which 
St. Paul speaks of “‘ lifting up holy hands ” to God he should 
refer to that commoner uplifting of the hands in dress 
(x Tim. ii. 9). Itmay have been that he felt that here was a 
danger of rendering them less fit for divine service. What- 
ever be the reason the matter deserves passing notice. 
There is perhaps no occupation in which the hands are more 
commonly engaged than in the care and outward adornment 
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ofthe person. They are responsible for that outward setting 
of the soul which dress signifies, and should be guided by 
those three great principles the Apostle mentions in the 
passage referred to: becomingness, modesty and self-con- 
trol. The first suggests that what God has already given 
in the colour of the hair, eyes and complexion and form 
should be taken as a basis; that is His setting of the soul 
and should not be marred. The dress should be becoming, 
but the desire to be admired and noticed may easily spoil 
what has been divinely ordered, and hence the need for 
self-control and modesty lest God’s picture should be pro- 
faned. He notes also what true art has abundantly shown, 
that a woman’s attractiveness lies not in plaited hair, jewel- 
lery or costly clothes, but in the expression that underlies 
the whole. We have still to learn that the most beautiful 
ornament that can be worn is that of kind actions. Constant 
consideration and joyous labour for others with all the 
virtues they imply of faith and hope, patience and peace, 
good humour, happiness and largeness of mind, give a wonder- 
ful interest and beauty to those who have them which no 
dress can pretend to have. It is well then to remember that 
the hands so continually used for dressing are “ holy hands ” 
and not to be used for vain or selfish purposes. 

But to pass to other uses. Letus first note that most com- 
monplace use of the hand in greeting. None is more com- 
mon, none apparently so meaningless, and yet with the 
exception of the beautiful custom of the “ pain béni”’ it is 
the only remembrance of that kiss of peace characteristic of 
the first Christian assemblies. It may be and probably is 
just what we like to make of it. It may give strength and 
confidence as Wellington’s leader felt his general’s did when 
he begged that he might have a grasp of his “ conquering 
right hand” before going forth to an engagement ; or it 
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may express indifference and estrangement, as was the case 
in Judas’ kiss of betrayal. It carries something with it or 
nothing. It is a sacrament or an empty symbol. It isa 
witness to ourselves whether our love be large or small. 
Many a poor lonely soul |has been cheered on her way by 
the grip of hope given her by a friend, and many a hard 
selfish nature has been touched by the warm loving hand of 
some one who showed interest in him. 

But besides this there are the numberless methods of 
expression which those who have learnt the use of the hand 
can give. The artistic gift which is able to catch the passing 
loveliness of a landscape and preserve it for ever, has 
wonderful opportunities not sufficiently used of bringing the 
country with its peace and joy to some poor body whose 
only view is the street or the yard. Or that other gift which 
is able to catch the glorious harmonies that are buried in 
Nature’s depths, and through the strings of the violin or 
piano to give them an added mystery and glory, can be used 
for noblest service in ministering to sick souls or invalided 
bodies in drawing-room or hospital wards. It is sad to think 
how ministries like these are often confined to those who are 
already too sated with Heaven’s bounty to care for them, 
whilst thousands are starving and sinking lower and lower 
for want of that elevation of spirit which they would bestow. 
We often envy the gifts and opportunities of the nurse, 
and well we may, but those who work in hospitals or by 
sick beds are not the only nurses God would employ. It is 
doubtful whether the most capable hospital nurse would be 
Able in a round of visits to give such lasting comfort as that 
one who sent the best sketch she had made to adorn the 
walls of a poor cottage. 

But we are not all skilled in art, nor trained to that gentle 
ministry which Florence Nightingale has made the praise of 
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women, but let not our hands be idle because they are awk- 
ward. There is one means left to us all which has the singu- 
lar merit of being Apostolic. ‘It is surely no accident,” 
writes a saintly Bishop in almost the last address he gave, 
“ that we know Christ’s Apostles mainly through their letters. 
Their ministry must always have been addressed to the 
absent almost as muchas to the present.”” In writing, then, 
we have, if not the example of our Lord, at least that of His 
Apostles. And we have advantages which they would have 
been thankful to have possessed. At the small cost of a 
penny we can sénd to our friends our innermost thoughts, 
and it is worthy of attention that we can probably give few 
greater pleasures than that conveyed by a good letter if we 
take pains in writing it. It depends, of course, on the sacrifice 
of time and thought that goes with it, on the desire to give 
our friend as little trouble in reading it as possible. “To 
put off an absent friend with a coarse scrawl is nearly as ill- 
mannered as uncouth bluntness in present intercourse.” 
But as we ought to be careful about the form, so still more of 
itscontents. There isno reason why those who are unable to 
cultivate artistic gifts should not devote themselves to the im- 
provement of their correspondence. This will entail trouble ; 
it will make demands on heart and conscience, the memory, 
intellect and imagination; but to quote the late Bishop 
of Salisbury again, “ Let us believe sincerely in the conse- 
cration of our hands, and half our difficulties will disappear. 
Let us believe that as our Saviour sent James, Peter, Jude 
and Paul to write their letters, private and public, as He 
commissioned St. John at Patmos to write seven letters from 
Himself to the Churches of Asia, so He is with us now in what 
we write to the absent.” Such a thought will not make our 
letters stilted or constrained, for our work is from beginning 
to end an act of love and it is the joy of the Spirit to give 
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freedom. And freedom is just what is lacking, for as Bishop 
Creighton, a master of letter writing, has truly said, ‘‘ In 
talking or letter writing all depends upon giving oneself 
rein: if one stops to be judicious or wise or discreet one 
simply becomes dull. If I can’t trust the person I am talk- 
ing to with all I think, I am simply bored by the conversation 
and would much rather read a book. My enemies would 
say I was too confidential, be it so; I am content.” 

We must, then, in a large sense write freely, in the spirit, 
as we are moved. And as what chiefly moves us is affection 
for our friend, we write of those things in which we know he is 
interested and have no fear of a large personal element because 
it is that of which he would ask if we met him—‘“ Now do tell 
me what you have been doing.” Hisinterestin us is more 
than in what we record. And if we can talk of the great 
things that belong to Eternity we shall not hesitate in writing 
of them. But here, again, naturally and simply, not as 
though because they belonged to a larger life they needed a 
new form and more constraint. 

We have been speaking of the more intimate letters of 
friend to friend, but all we have said applies in its measure 
to all letter-writing. Here again valuable service may be 
done to those whose lives are not so well placed as our own. 
A letter by the post is an event with the poor and has this 
advantage over the visit, that it is read again and again and 
continues to give that love and affection which inspired it 
long after our recollection of it has passed away. The one 
who corresponded faithfully for years with a factory hand 
‘without receiving any acknowledgment of her letters, must 
have felt it more than worth while, when at the death of her 
unknown friend every letter she had written was returned to 
her in fragments, having been the girl’s constant companions 
by night and day. St. Paul evidently felt that love went 
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with his own handwriting. To the Corinthians, Galatians, 
Thessalonians and Philemon he adds, as though it would give 
pleasure to the reader, “‘ The salutation of Paul with mine 
own hand,” or “I Paul have written with mine own 
hand,”—and no doubt many a hearer would crowd round 
him who read the letter to the Church to see the large unmis- 
takable signature of the great Apostle. 

Nothing has been said about the obvious lessons that lie 
in the perfection of our Lord’s handiwork. Every miracle 
was perfect as we may well believe that every bit of handi- 
craft sent from our Lord’s hands at Nazareth was perfect. 
Gifts are made doubly valuable by the evidences of loving 
care they bear in the manner of their choosing and sending. 
This is the real intention of the symbol of the Cross with 
which a Bishop often signs his letter. It means that the 
work has been consecrated first to Him who gave the will 
to do it and then to those for whose blessing it has been sent. 

A word remains to be said on identification through the 
hand. This has now become a science in criminology, the 
marks left by the hand become the means for the discovery 
of the criminal. This aspect has of course no place here. 
But there is a passage in the last book of the Bible which 
speaks of those who are under the dominion of the Beast, 
being marked on their right hands with his name or the num- 
bers that his name represented. It is a reminder that the 
hand carries more of the personality with it than any other 
member of the body. Writing is not the only use of the 
hand which betokens character. As ‘‘ the virtuous woman 
layeth her hand to the distaff ’’ so the slothful man “‘ burieth 
his in the dish.’ As the generous “‘ spreadeth out her 
hands to the poor,” so the niggardly “ foldeth his own hands 
together and eateth his own flesh.” As the Hands of faith 
marked with the print of the nails become a means for re- 
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moving the doubt of the sceptic, so the hands marked with 
the name of the Beast become a Sort of passport of the wicked. 
Even if we do not speak our hands tell tales. They record 
the history of grace or ofsin. There isa truth that underlies 
palmistry, though it easily runs into falsehood when used for 
predicting the future. The Sacrament of Touch is a fact. 
Some have gone so far as to say that when hand grips hand 
there is something that eludes the senses, something which 
cannot be wholly described in terms of physics, something 
which may stir the passions or bring faith and peace, which 
may stimulate another to evilor lead him to good. The 
facts of life would certainly support this view. It is possible 
that our hands then may become permanently sanctified or 
stained, that they may become the most notable expression 
of the lines, ‘‘ Our ill deeds travel with us from afar, And 
what we have been makes us what we are.” Careful then 
as we are that our hands be outwardly clean, it is still more 
important that they be outwardly holy, the instruments of 
love rather than vanity or selfishness, for love is their sanctifi- 
cation. 


What thing thou lovest most, thou mak’st its value thine, 
Earthly if that be earth; if that be God, divine. 


XVI 
THE SERVICE OF THE EYE AND EAR 


“ The hearing ear and the seeing eye, the Lord hath made even both of 
them.’”’—PRov. xx. 12. 


E are to love our neighbours with our hands— 
\) \) that is the practical side of our life. But the 
hands are not the only expression of love. Love looks 
out through the eye and listens eagerly through the 
ear. They are valuable instruments for service but need 
training and discipline. And as we found much that was 
helpful through a consideration of our Lord’s use of His 
hands, so we shall not be without material if we give our 
attention to what our Lord teaches both in example and 
word about the use of the great gifts of sight and hearing. 
And first it will not be amiss if we remember again as 
we were led to do in the last chapter that advancing 
as the Gospel tells us He did in stature, He came as we 
all do into gradual and not immediate possession of these 
faculties. He learnt in that lowly condescension of the In- 
carnation all the various steps by which man comes to 
know the world in which he is placed. At first all the 
impressions of sight and sound were the same, then He 
learnt to distinguish between them, to understand their 


meaning, to rejoice in the new life which they opened out 
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to Him. And it is helpful to remember how much others 
gave Him in this earliest stage of life. How they directed 
the growing consciousness of the Son of God to new sights 
and fresh sounds and helped in that full education of which 
He allowed Himself to be the subject. There is no problem 
so difficult for us to understand as how He Who made the 
eye and ear submitted Himself to their laws and gradually 
heard and saw, but itis by thinking of some such experience 
that we gain a true estimate of the important teaching 
He gives on both. 

Perhaps no one who has reached middle life but deplores 
that he has made so little use of these extraordinary powers. 
Comparing his sight and hearing with those of others, he 
realizes that he has been half deaf and half blind, and that 
now when both faculties are becoming duller it is almost too 
late to quicken and sharpen them. The misfortune he recog- 
nizes is ina great measure his own creation. We have failed 
in hearing and sight because we have been so much preoccu- 
pied with self. With Him it is needless to say there was no 
such barrier. Recognizing His own relation to the world 
into which He had come, every sound, whether of falling 
water, or of the wind rustling in the trees, gave exquisite 
pleasure as being sounds which opened out communion with 
living things that were already friends. So, too, the sight of 
sun-rises and sunsets, of clouds, of woods, meadows and 
flowers, of butterflies, birds and creatures were not what 
they are to us, objects of beauty unrelated, but revelations 
of a Glory that belonged to His Father. 

But the sights and sounds of chief interest were those con- 
nected with the human family He came to save. The sight 
of a human face and the sound of a human voice moved Him 
as nothing else could, but never we may believe in quite the 
same way as they move us. He doubtless saw many 
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beautiful faces and heard some cultivated and refined 
voices, but these were only symbols of what lay behind, 
and He was ever pressing in to see what the mask con- 
cealed, what the sound indicated. ‘‘ Thou regardest not the 
person of men ”’ was the opinion that men gathered from His 
comparative indifference to the outward appearance of 
people. Not that we believe He was indifferent. Forifthe 
lilies of the field stirred his admiration by their beauty, 
there was yet a higher beauty He thought of when He 
said that if God dressed these flowers so beautifully how 
much more beautifully would He one day clothe the 
children of men. So, too, in hearing. His near friends 
learned to understand that it was not the question He 
heard that interested Him but the thought that lay behind 
it. Frequently it appeared as though He had paid no atten- 
tion to what men had asked, so different was the reply from 
what was expected, but on thinking it over many a ques- 
tioner found himself asking ‘‘ How did He know I was really 
thinking of this when I asked that.’’ For example, Nicode- 
mus finds his compliment brushed away and his eagerness 
to know what was the nature of the Kingdom this new 
Prophet was establishing, revealed. 

So He taught us that sight and hearing were faculties 
that needed delicate care and training. They only supplied 
symbols of a mystery lying behind that which they symbo- 
lized. It is when we bear this in mind that we are able 
to estimate more truly His teaching as to direct the use 
of eye or ear. 

_ And itis at first a surprise to learn that He considered most 
people to be either partially or completely blind. There 
were blind guides and blind followers, blind teachers and 
blind disciples, the whole world seemed to be stumbling 
and hesitating because it was without sight. Indeed the 
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great prevailing sin was ignorance on this very question. 
If only men had known they were blind they “ would have 
had nosin.” And yet men saw things and appreciated what 
they saw. Processions in the streets, fine dresses, a red 
sunset, a meteor in the sky, human faces, all these they saw, 
but all unrelated, as single separated objects, having no 
meaning but the obvious one that lay on the surface. And 
therefore they were blind, for sight was not given to satisfy 
a passing curiosity or suggest to the mind a thought which 
vanished almost as soon as it was perceived; but to lead 
men to realize that they were walking in the Temple of God 
filled with wonderful treasures, which only needed a clear 
eye to see the wonder that lay behind the appearance. 
And with this conception of sight He felt it comparatively 
useless to restore the outward blessing without some assur- 
ance that when given back it would be properly used. Faith 
seems to have been an indispensable condition for the re- 
storation of the blind. Faith in Himself, forit was only when 
they entirely trusted Him and became His disciples that 
they were likely to be able to see what God intended them 
to see. And in this connexion, it is interesting to remem- 
ber that the discovery of the hidden forces of nature, of the 
beauty of natural scenery, has only been successfully made 
in the countries over which Christ has reigned. Artists and 
scientists may not consciously recognize this, but the vir- 
tues by which they have gained their sight are due to His 
Body, the Christian Church. He may have been unknown to 
them personally, but they have used His methods of patient 
observation and tireless labour, and He has opened their eyes. 

It was not otherwise with hearing. Again and again He 
made earnest appeals to men to use their ears. It seemed 
to Him as though the whole world were deaf. It heard 
indeed the crash of the thunder, the roar of the crowd that 
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cried for Barabbas, the swirl of the Jordan in flood, but it 
had not power to reach the why and wherefore, to distin- 
guish the inner meaning of the sounds. They used the gift 
as animals do for their own protection, as a warning against 
_ danger, or as an indication of an approaching happiness,’ and 
they were right, for the gift was theirs with this purpose in 
view. The mistake lay in supposing that there was no 
further object. | He spoke, and spoke constantly in the 
streets and on the seashore. And men gathered in enor- 
mous crowds to hear what He had to say. And they 
listened gladly, for He spake with authority and with mar- 
vellous wisdom suiting His message to their capacity. But 
though they heard and enjoyed they never took the trouble 
to interpret. And consequently the message had no effect. 
They never realized that there was any responsibility in 
hearing. One day they would hear Him and another day 
one of the many Messiahs who were for ever seeking fol- 
lowers. And the result would be the same. Both offered 
entertaining subjects for conversation and heated difference 
of opinion, but neither added to the enlargement of the mind. 
And in consequence of this dullness of hearing the religious 
world was full of misunderstanding. Imperfect hearing 
leads to imperfect communication. Fragments torn from 
their context were thrown here and there and entirely wrong 
conceptions of Christ were scattered abroad. He pointed 
out the mischief of this. ‘“‘ Take heed how ye hear,’ He 
would say, “‘ for with what measure you measure to others it 
shall be measured to you again.”’ Inaccurate reports of what 
you have heard will lead not only to these being confirmed 
in your own mind but to your being the recipients of inaccu- 
rate versions of others. A bad hearer not only becomes a 
purveyor but a receiver of false news! So He would say ; 
and in learning from Him of.our danger, we should look 
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the more carefully at His example and see how we may more 
truly consecrate to the service of Love both hearing and 
sight. 

His example. How quick He was to see and hear. As 
the lover notices at once the appearance of his beloved, 
as the mother sees her child through any disguise, so He 
saw Zaccheus though hidden by the branches of the 
tree and heard blind Bartimeus though his cry must have 
been almost drowned by the noise of the Eastern crowd as 
they accompanied Him to the gate of the city. So too His 
ear was quick to hear the Father’s voice. To the dull ear 
of the ordinary listener this seemed like thunder, but to 
His quick hearing it conveyed a message from God. His 
words! How again and again He repeated the direction, 
“ He that hath ears to hear let him hear,” and urged the 
warning that we take heed how we hear. 

What, then, do we gather from His teaching about Love’s 
use of the eye andear? Inthe first place, we can never suffi- 
ciently admire the powers God has given us in these won- 
derful faculties. Sometimes it is well for us to shut our 
eyes and for a moment realize what our condition would be 
ifithat voluntary blindness were permanent: to close our 
ears and realize what perpetual silence means. The con- 
trast between what we have, small though it be, and blind- 
ness or deafness, is enough to raise a perpetual thanksgiving 
to God that we can see and hear. 

But not only negatively but positively we may get a fresh 
impression of our blessings if we contemplate for a moment 
the happiness that lies within the exercise of these powers. 
The ear has been described as “‘ a wondrous harp of many 
thousand chords” which are in their nature responsive 
to every possible tone within the range of hearing. Imagine 
the joy of being able to enter into the world of musical sound 
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“when the whole air of the concert hall is kept quivering 
with an inconceivable complexity of motions following one 
another as fast as fingers nimble with years of practice can 
move’ ; when thought after thought is thrown out into the 
air, beautiful harmonies alternating with strange discords, 
now gentle, now strong, at one moment carrying us away, at 
another leaving us in mystery as to what is intended. 
What is all this but for a time to be transported into a new 
world from which for the time are banished all the evil 
thoughts that would disturb the spiritual life! And yet it 
is well to remember that music has only reached its height 
where Christ has reigned, and the real advance in musical 
thought and harmony was due to the religious awakening 
of the sixteenth century when Europe became young 
again. 

But not only in the discovery of a new realm of thought 
but in particular and intimate knowledge of the treasures of 
the world which are laid open by the ear we realize our 
blessings. Thehum of the bee, the note of the bird, the roar 
of the lion, the music of the human voice incite us to use our 
wits to learn what we can of creatures whose sounds have 
excited in us so much interest. 

And the eye, which enables us to roam from one sphere of 
beauty to another, from the quiet pastoral landscape to 
the glory of the sun reflected in wondrous shaped clouds, 
from the painted wing of some butterfly to the wonder of a 
child’s face, has not yet discovered the limits of its powers. 
The Réntgen rays carry us behind the veil with which the 
flesh covers the human body into its inner structure: the 
telescope gives us suggestions of the infinite space in which 
our earth whirls and of the law and order by which it is 
governed ; and the microscope of the unsurpassable beauty 
that marks the smallest of God’s creatures. 
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Gifts so remarkable demand the greatest care, and the 
knowledge and skill of great doctors in all parts of the world 
is devoted to their preservation from harm and destruction. 
And dare we catechize ourselves as to how we use them ? 
Both must necessarily be used for selfish purposes. The eye 
is brought to the service of the hand. In our dressing, our 
eating and drinking, our business, the eye is being made to 
minister to the body, and it would be discouraging if we were 
to calculate for how large a part of the day it were serving 
self. So, too, the ear is constantly listening to that which 
may entertain or gratify its owner. 

We start, therefore. with instruments already biased, 
and strongly biased, with selfish tendencies, eyes that 
are accustomed to look for what wl please, ears that 
are inclined to hear only what will interest. The Bible 
speaks of “high looks,” “‘ eyes that love vanity,’’—of 
“uncircumcised ears,” “ itching ears,” ‘ears slow to hear,” 
“heavy,” as though that were the natural condition out of 
which they were to be developed into spiritual instru- 
ments. And our Lord warns us that sin lies in the look 
and the hearing as well as in the act. It ought to be 
impossible that admiration of a woman’s beauty should carry 
with it anything but thanksgiving that God had made a 
creature so fair, but our Lord teaches that it may lead 
to an actual breach of the seventh Commandment. Joy 
in the beautiful possessions and gifts of a friend ought to 
be pure and simple without any alloy of harm, but it may 
imply a violation of the tenth Commandment. We are 
constantly tempted to suppose that it matters not what 
we see so long as it is not followed by action, and men 
and ‘women who would shudder at the idea of impurity 
in act see (apparently) no harm in impurity of thought. 
They will go to questionable plays, read questionable books, 
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look at questionable pictures, imagining that sight produces 
no harm, but pitch has a proverbial knack of sticking and 
the bad thing that the eye has seen is retained long after we 
willed to blot it out of our sight. So, too, for the eye to rest 
over long on something denied to us is to encourage that 
spirit of discontent which is the bane of many an earnest 
life. | 

In the same way, it is natural to suppose that we should 
enjoy listening to good rather than evil, to what is pure and 
noble rather than what is on the border between delicacy 
and coarseness. But we know ourselves only superficially 
if we suppose what ought to beis. The ear is not only heavy 
to the gentle still sounds of purity and truth but “ itching ” 
for that knowledge of the mystery of evil which is so attrac- 
tive to the fallen nature. Itis not without significance that 
one of the duties of the Mosaic Law was to test devotion to 
service by the “ boring of the ear.”’ This inflicted pain on 
that member which more than any other needed the 
reminder that only by sacrifice could the hearing become a 
perfect instrument. 

Nor is it without importance that our Lord taught that 
the sacrifice of the eye might be as necessary as that of the 
hand, that a habit of looking wrongly might become as 
dangerous as that of acting wrongly. That as under certain 
circumstances, the body could only be saved by the abstin- 
ence of all intoxicants, so, too, the mind only by the total 
exclusion of all objects that have the power to excite evil 
thoughts. 

It is plain then that both eye and ear need to be trained. 
A consecrated use is better than excision. And if we 
would secure this we must see that the attitude is right. 
It must be Godward first, manward second. The point 
of view is all-important. The eye must be trained to 
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look chiefly for those inner harmonies and beauty of 
which the outward is only a symbol. Nature teaches us 
this. With man the eye as naturally looks upward as with 
the beast downward. When we reflect, when we pray, 
unless we cover our faces in our hands we look up as though 
inspiration came from above, as though in some quiet wide 
serene atmosphere we might learn what is true. The per- 
plexed author of the 73rd Psalm finds no help to his think- 
ing till he goes to the silent sanctuary of God where the eye 
is quieted by the still presence of Him who made him. He 
then understands the end of the wicked. There is no risk 
lest we should fail to admire God’s handiwork, the world is 
placed within our hearts and we are when simple responsive 
to every touch of Nature. But Love demands that we go 
further and pray: 


Thou, Who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 

Give me a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere. 


It is when with the Psalmist we see the clouds to be His 
chariot, the light His garment, the wind His wings, the flam- 
ing fire His ministers, that the mystery of life is opened out 
to us and we find more than we thought. But not only do we 
gain a sense of God’s Presence in Nature, but of a still clearer 
manifestation in the lives of men and women. Trained by 
divine guidance, the eye sees in those whom it meets some- 
thing fairer than the outward appearance suggests, catches 
glimpses of loveableness, possibilities of goodness and 
strength which before lay hidden. It finds in those who 
have neither beauty nor worldly distinction the truth of 
Mrs. Browning’s words :— 
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Her air had a meaning, her movements a grace; 

You turned from the fairest to gaze on her face: 

And when you had once seen her forehead and mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth— 


None knelt at her feet confessed lovers in thrall; 

They knelt more to God than they used—that was all: 

If you praised her as charming, some asked what you meant, 
But the charm of her presence was felt when she went. « 


Earth then becomes heaven and God’s presence not to be 
sought but to be realized. 

It is not otherwise with the service of the ear. Given 
first to God it hears much that others hear not at all. 
The disciples had no great intellectual advantages, they 
were simple working men with the practical ability that 
belongs to what we call the working class, and yet 
they heard what the wise and prudent failed to catch. | 
The Teacher could congratulate them on the results of 
His work. ‘Blessed are your eyes for they see and your 
ears for they hear; for many prophets and righteous 
men desired to see those things which ye see, and have 
not seen them; and to hear those things which ye hear, 
and have not heard them” (St. Matt. xiii. 17). And yet 
there were no secrets. The teaching was open to all 
men. Every one had liberty to hear and to ask ques- 
tions about what he did not understand. But the 
many, including the wise and prudent, were so occupied 
in catching what could support their own prejudices and 
views that the chief lesson was lost. The circumcised ear 
means the ear that is always wide open listening for Truth, 
that is shut to self, shut to the gossip of the world. Such 
an ear finds its chief satisfaction in the simple Truth of 
God’s Word, but it no more supposes that all God’s Truth is 
confined to the Bible than that all God’s healing powers were 
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confined to Siloam’s well. Truth in its Divine simplicity 
and clearnesslies in Holy Scripture as nowhere else, but every 
scribe instructed into the Kingdom of God has it according 
to his measure. So in the world’s great teachers, whether 
they consciously acknowledged the advent of the Truth 
Incarnate or not, truth has been found. And in Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle, as in Shakespeare, Browning and 
Tennyson, truth is to be found and enjoyed.. But “take 
heed how ye hear’ remains a caution never out of date to the 
disciple of love. It means an ear that loves to hear, that 
knowing itself to be the instrument of Divine Love, tries 
to catch every word that is spoken whether from within or 
from without, that amidst the world’s noise and discord it 
may always hear “ the gentle voice soft as the breath of 
even.” 

Unless eye and ear be this, unless they are at the service 
of Love, they can but ill fulfil their function. They may 
indeed minister to self as means for protection or self- 
advantage, but God in the world still remains a closed 
mystery. Love opens the door through the seeing eye and 
the hearing ear. 


God’s in matter everywhere, 
Flower, bird, beast and man and woman, 
Earth and water, fire and air, 
All divine is all that’s human, 
Only matter’s dense opaqueness 
Checks God’s light from shining through it, 
And our senses (such their weakness) 
Cannot help our souls to view it, 
Till Love lends the world translucence, 
Then we see God clear in all things. 
Love’s the new sense, Love’s the true sense 
Whereby souls learn how to call things. 


XVII 


THE SERVICE OF THE TONGUE AND FEET 


“ A wholesome tongue is a tree of life.’”’—-PRov. xv. 4. 


E now pass to those two instruments of the body 
by which man finds fellowship with God and his 
neighbours. The tongue and the feet may be well taken 
together as both alike helping Love to show itself to others. 
Speech and movement, in spite of all that steam and electric- 
ity have done for us still remain important helps in the 
service of Love. We so usually take them for granted that 
it is difficult to estimate how handicapped Love would be 
without them. 

Let us suppose that we were without the gift of speech, 
that no man could explain his needs to another except by a 
dull sound, that we moved in a world of comparative silence, 
that we passed one another in the road without any ability 
to communicate our mind to another or be communicated 
with. Society would not exist, co-operation would be im- 
possible, even the instinctive love of parent to child would 
gradually fade away as it does with the dumb creatures 
because there would be no thought by which it would be 
sustained. Love would be without its chief help. There 
would be no expressions of endearment to be remembered, 
no words that we repeat again and again to ourselves when 
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thought would never learn expression. It could not be 
said, indeed, that Love would not exist, but it would only be 
known in that lowest material plane where it is strengthened 
or weakened by sense impressions. Company with a dumb 
person whose language we do not know, and those who 
know nothing of ours, at once makes us feel the extraordinary 
blessing that is ours through speech. We feel baulked at 
every turn. It is natural for us to hold fellowship with one 
another and we chafe at this barrier which prevents it. Our 
gesticulations, rude drawings or whatever methods we em- 
ploy as signs, are so inadequate that at last we are tempted 
to give up a task which seems to be hopeless. 

When Love, then, became incarnate and dwelt among us, 
the joy of human speech must have been earth’s greatest 
gift to Him. He learned it as we learn it, slowly imitating 
the sounds of His mother and gradually discerning their 
meaning. Little by little those lips which were to astonish 
the world by their wisdom, framed words and sentences 
which could be understood. Imperceptibly He advanced 
in wisdom, that highest knowledge which leads us to name 
things. Animals, insects, trees, flowers were not only dis- 
tinguished, but distinguished by names which expressed 
their character. His mother’s name, the names of His 
foster brothers, of those who came to the Carpenter’s home 
were learnt and spoken. And to us who cannot remember, 
indeed, how early this gift of speech was abused, how soon 
words of passion and rudeness were expressed, there is 
something strange in the knowledge that no evil ever crossed 
His lips. As the thought was always pure, always loving, 
so the expression completely measured the thought ; there 
was no exaggeration, no heat, no lack of consideration to 
others. Love in infancy and childhood was never anything 
less than Love, never vaunted itself, never sought its own, 
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never behaved itself unseemly. The wildest and most 
untameable member of the body was perfectly controlled 
from the first. There were, we may well believe, no long 
spaces of silence in the company of others such as prove 
awkward and trying, no unreadiness to enter into that quiet 
fellowship with family and neighbours which quiet talk 
promotes, no reproach to human weakness which speech 
reveals by an unwillingness to join in, but rather a delight 
in so guiding conversation that nothing might hinder the 
quiet flow of human thought. 

That there was humour, the salt of human speech, and a 
natural simple gaiety dear to children, who can doubt. And 
the power of interpreting the truths of Nature in delightful 
stories, afterwards wondered at by the world, must have 
always been a striking feature of the private conversation 
of the Son of God. And so here, no doubt, as in the direct 
ministry, there was much on which those, who like St. Mary 
were continually pondering His sayings, would dwell upon, 
marvelling as much at the control as upon the exercise of 
the gift. For though always perfect Wisdom and gifted 
with the most powerful expression, and though seeing as 
none other did the need in Nazareth, yet till the summons 
came from the Baptist He never assumed the office of 
teacher. None there suspected the powers that lay as yet 
hidden. Shameful wrongs to be righted, cold formal ways 
of religion to be corrected, ignorance to be banished, and He 
so well able to doit, and yet no sign, no stepping forward as 
a, reformer or teacher, till the time appointed of the Father. 
Nothing is more remarkable in His life than this reticence 
and self control for eighteen years. In the world reformers 
and ministers are eager to rush forward with their schemes 
and plans for improvement as early as possible, but He, the 
Word of God, is silent. 
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And when the time was fully come, then how incessant 
the ministry. In public and in private such a ministry of 
teaching as made even dull people ask ““ Whence this wisdom,” 
and His adversaries to shrink from questioning Him. We 
know alas from the lives of our public men and preachers 
how difficult it is when the name is continually before the 
public, and crowds congregate to hear the popular leader, to 
keep that sane balance in speech which never lowers the 
majesty of truth by a hair’s breadth and yet remains warm 
and human. Popularity warps the best, and the desire to 
put the truth in a shape which gives no offence becomes with 
many overmastering. But the immense crowds that flocked 
to hear Him, never led Him to vary His methods or to for- 
- bear from giving the teaching men needed rather than what 
they desired. Multitudes were told unpalatable truths, but 
He never used His obvious power over men in sucha way as 
to force their wills against their judgment. The freedom of 
the conscience He regarded as sacred, for it was His own gift. 
But this joy that He experienced in the use of His own won- 
derful eloquence for those He came to help, was surpassed by 
the joy that He experienced in using it with His Father. In 
private and in public the lifting up His voice in prayer and 
praise was His great refreshment. For this He made free use 
of the great national hymns of His country as well as the more 
personal. We have evidence that the Psalms were not only 
well known but constantly used ; and can any doubt, with the 
last scene of the Upper Room in mind, that night by night be- 
fore the company of the Apostles went to their rest those 
who were near could hear their voices harmonizing sweetly in 
praise to the Father under the leadership of the Eternal 
Son, to whom music must always have beenajoy. It was the 
beginning of that wonderful progress in religious music which 
numbers the Tones of Gregory, the harmonies of Tallis, the 
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Messiah of Handel, the Elijah of Mendelssohn, The A postles 
of Elgar as the chief stages in its onward career. One use 
we must not forget, and that the use of His tongue in inter- 
cession. ‘I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not. 
Neither pray I for these alone but for the world.” He knew, 
as we cannot know, the secret forces of the world; the fact 
that He used intercession assures us that we can do our 
friend no better service than by praying for him. 

Now this slight sketch suggests many useful thoughts to 
us in our exercise of this our noblest gift, the gift of speech. 
We must remember it is Love’s great opportunity. Nothing 
that we can do by hand or eyecan compare with its singular 
power. It can kindle emotion, change decisions, turn tears 
into laughter and sorrow into joy. It can stay the prodigal 
in his downward course, help the penitent in his return. 
It can give the ignorant a new knowledge of the world and 
the fool a new knowledge of himself. It can lend a fresh 
power to music, interpreting the unknown, and an additional 
potency to Art,explaining what the painter meant. And 
yet with all these openings for blessing man, the inspired 
prophet of the New Testament speaks of it as an ever busy 
evil full of deadly poison, a world of iniquity giving death 
instead of life, setting the whole wheel of nature aflame and 
itself set on fire of hell. And experience suggests that the 
criticism is not too strong. It can incite men to murder as 
well as to missionary zeal, it can serve falsehood as well 
as truth, it can destroy family peace as well as build up 
homes, and it often does. What possibilities lie in it, then, 
for good or evil, calling surely for earnest care, stern dis- 
cipline as well as freedom, wholesome control as well as 
stimulus. 

And looking at the Pattern before us we first note a 
reverence for the gift. We are not to throw our words 
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about any more than our coins. One of the sayings of 
Christ which emphasizes this is not recorded in the New 
Testament, but bears upon its face such marks of genuine 
truth that critics accept it as His. It is “Become good 
money changers.” Words express a certain value like 
pieces of money and ought to be exchanged with others 
with the same sense of responsibility. To use any word 
for any thought is like using any coin for any value. It is 
our duty then to find out the meaning of the words we use 
and try to express our thought as accurately as we Can. 
Good writing, as we have seen, is an act of respect to our 
neighbour, clear speaking is no less necessary; we owe it 
to our friends that we make ourselves understood. When 
St. John wanted to find some name that best expressed 
what our Lord was, he named Him the “‘ Word of God ” be- 
cause He so clearly expressed to men what God is. And we 
are to follow His steps. He warned us of our responsibility 
in this respect when He said that man would be held account- 
able for every idle word he should speak. His own work 
had often been damaged by loose and rash talking. Men 
had said that His good works were the Devil’s. When faced 
with the wicked absurdity of the charge, they would answer, 
they did not quite mean all that He thought they did. Our 
Lord replied that evil words were an indication of evil hearts, — 
that out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, 
that they were like the fruit which shows the character 
of the tree, and even if thrown off hastily more or less 
defined the man who spoke them. They left their mark, 
and would be found at the last Great Day witnesses against 
their author. By their words men would be finally con- 
demned, as by their words they would be justified. 

There is always a closer relationship between ourselves 
and our words than we like to think. A vain silly talker has 
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a foolish mind ; a malicious backbiter has an envious spirit ; 
a hard cruel speaker has a hard heart—and what is said not 
only influences those to whom it is said, but those from whom 
it proceeds, hardening the trend of the inner disposition. 

But not only does Love prompt us to be wise in the use 
of words but to be kindly and generous. Living in a world 
full of human beings each of whom has an extraordinary 
interest inasmuch as before him lie infinite possibilities, it 
is inevitable that we should not be indifferent to their do- 
ings. There is something proudly selfish in the remark 
not seldom heard: ‘I neither know nor wish to know my 
neighbour.” It may be defended on the plea that the fewer 
people we know the more free we shall be from the back- 
biting tongue. But the interest we have in the great and the 
small; the near and the far; the discussion on character 
that the newspaper readily excites ; the criticism that arises 
round the tea-table or round the evening dinner need not be 
unfriendly or unfair. The royal law should always guide 
us, “ Doas you would bedone by. You would not necessarily 
mind having your character discussed, or even your looks, 
dress and manner. You would mind two people gloating 
over some humiliating blunder you had made or drawing 
unfair conclusions about some apparently stingy action 
which was really inevitable: you would mind more than 
anything else the thought that nobody cared for you at 
all. ... What we really need is Christian Truth with its 
clear and unprejudiced, and I may add its glorifying vision, 
and Christian love with its warm and kindly and rapidly 
communicated glow.”’ Conversation will lose nothing of its 
interest, its humour, its lively fancy because it is generous 
and large-minded. 

But Love can make larger and nobler use of speech than 
in the promotion of bright and genial talk. It can help 
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friends even more than books in the uphill climb. Every 
one is burdened more or less, and to every one the road to 
their ideal is at times hard and dangerous. And of all perils 
perhaps there is none greater than the sense of isolation. It 
is this that has so often led to the slip and the subsequent 
fall. Had the climber been roped to some one else the 
accident would never have occurred. Through a word 
spoken in season we can show our friends that they are not 
alone, that others are climbing that same path, and speak- 
ing out of our own experience we may tell them how safety lies 
in being roped to that Leader who came on to the mountain 
side for that very purpose that He might help travellers 
to reach the summit. It is not easy to know when and to 
whom to give such confidence, when to break the reserve which 
is sanctioned by our Lord’s direction, that we ought not to cast 
pearls before swine. But if we were more susceptible to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit Who delights to make use of our 
tongues, we should know both when and how to speak. 
Still further following His steps we learn to help our 
friends by prayer. We do not know how they help, we are 
surprised that they should help. Our own sinfulness seems 
to chide us when we would begin. But that He prays we 
never doubt, and it may be that our prayers help His, that 
in this as in other good works their strength lies in their 
being united to His. It may be that of our prayers our 
friend says what we say of his: 


If in the fight my arm was strong 
And forced my foes to yield— 

If conquering and unhurt I came 
Back from the battlefield, 

It is because thy prayers have been 
My safeguard and my shield— 


Of wider uses of the ministry of speech, in preaching; 
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teaching, and public speaking, this chapter will say nothing, 
but one thing yet remains, what the Bible calls ‘‘ the render- 
ing as calves the offering of our lips.” There isnomore valu- 
able witness to our belief in a Living God and our gratitude to 
Him than our response in the congregation. Perhaps nothing 
would more surprise the Great Apostle to the Gentiles than 
the behaviour of a modern congregation, Anglican, Roman 
or Nonconformist. He who was accustomed to find Christian 
assemblies so moved and excited in their worship that dis- 
turbance arose through the desire of every one to let his voice 
be heard, would be amazed at the comparative silence that 
reigns in the modern House of God. Passing into a church 
where High Mass was being said he would find the priest 
taking most of the service in so low a tone that even the 
deacon could not hear, and that the rest was being sung 
mainly by two cantors, the congregation listlessly joining 
in the Kyrie, the Creed, and parts of the Sanctus and Gloria 
in Excelsis. Leaving this and entering an Anglican church 
he would find a larger and more intelligent part assigned 
to the congregation but numbers silent either because of the 
intricacies of the music or an over sensitive regard to the 
feelings of others. Passing to a chapel where freedom of 
expression was a boast, he would find that out of the hour 
and a half during which the service lasted, a whole hour was 
occupied by the minister. The spirit of praise would seem 
to have fled the Church, and a drowsy apathetic indolence 
to have taken its place. 

We need, then, to catch again the spirit of joy which Love 
prompts and make our public witness clear and distinct. 
The Frenchman willsing his “ Marseillaise,” the Englishman 
his “ God save the King ” with a fervour that leaves nothing 
to be desired ; the Love of God ought to prompt us surely 
to be not less but more hearty in our adoration of Him 
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who made us, and our thanksgiving to Him who redeemed 
us by His precious blood. There ought to be a joyous readi- 
ness for this, as is implied in that part of the Christian armour 
to which sufficient attention has not been paid, the prepara- 
tion of the Gospel of Peace, with which our feet are to be shod. 

This reminds us that in our use of God’s gift of the tongue 
much depends on our use of those other members of the 
body, our feet. We must reach our friend to be of use to 
him ; we must walk if our testimony to the love we bear 
our God is to be given. But this means trouble and time 
and often some golden opportunity has been missed because 
we have not overcome our natural indolence to use our feet. 
Perfect Love found no obstacle here. During three years 
of unwearied ministry we only once read of His riding, but 
more than once of the fatigue which His continual journeys 
gave Him. No holidays, no respite from the long summer 
heat of an Eastern land, no pauses, for the rest He sought 
for others was broken in upon by the large’crowd that sought 
His help, but day by day from city to village, from village 
to city, ever inspired to unremitting toil by the thought that 
“the night cometh when no man can work.” 

It is true that He used others, but never to spare Himself, 
ony to cover the larger area. Whatever advantages may 
accrue from the modern conception of a great central office 
from which the leader despatches messengers here and 
there, having his finger on every movement of the work but 
rarely appearing, it was not the example He left. On the 
contrary, He was everywhere, now seeking the sheep that 
had strayed, now preaching to the multitudes on the open 
beach, now healing in the home of some sufferer, now in- 
structing His own Apostles, now going out to the mountain 
to pray. Those “blessed feet ’’ never ceased their joyous 
ministration of “ the Gospel of Peace.” 
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Now we are certainly not tempted to neglect the use of our 
feet. Weare careful about stocking and shoe, full of solicit- 
ous regard if any injury impairs our power of walking ; 
we take considerable pains in learning how to train for 
the dance, the drill, the game. We urge them to carry us 
to the shoot, to the mountain, to the glacier, but how often 
do they carry us on the errand of mercy, how often do they 
bring us to the side of one of that great crowd of sufferers 
that are waiting for the touch of a friend’s hand and the 
warm tones of a friend’s voice to assure them that God has 
not forsaken them, that a great joy will be theirs if they will 
fight their battle steadily day by day in loving trust of God’s 
good providence. 

It is always difficult to remember thatso faras wecan see 
God has no other means for helping the world along than 
ourselves: that after the Redemption by His Son and the 
endowment of the Spirit at Pentecost He left it in our care. 
His Church, which we are told now numbers over four hun- 
dred millions, is His sole instrument for the blessing and 
transformation of the earth. We may wonder why this is 
not done, why evil still prevails, still checks the good, but 
the reason lies at our own doors. We have been indolent 
or useless, and the great of the earth, whose inactivity sur- 
prises us, are waiting to see us venture forth before they 
will join the enterprise we urge upon them. 

On the Resurrection morning ‘‘ He showed them His hands 
and His feet.’’ He could do so, for they were marked by 
service. The wounds with which He had been wounded 
in the house of His friends, not only reminded those who 
saw them that He had been put upon the cross, but that 
He had used them in the service of mankind. Love could 
not do otherwise, for they were made to be its instruments. 
We may well ask what evidence will the new hands and feet 
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which belong to the glory of the Resurrection body give 
as to the use which was made of those out of which they 
have been evolved. And will there be those whose presence 
in the company of God’s faithful is due to a word we said 
or a message we carried, or will some one take up Swin- 
burne’s reproach. 


But you, had you chosen, had you stretched hand, 
Had you seen good such a thing were done, 

I too might have stood with the souls that stand 
In the sun’s light, clothed with the light of the sun. 
I had grown pure as the dawn and the dew 

You had grown strong as the sun on the sea. 


XVIII 
CONCLUSION 
LOVE AND DEATH 


‘Death is swallowed up in victory.’’—1 Cor. xv. 54. 


E have thought of Love and Life : of Life as the great 
opportunity for learning Love and of Love as the 
Great Discovery which Life offers. And we come to our last 
study, Love and Death, of Death as the release of Love from 
all its limitations, of Love as the one great power that OVER: 
comes Death. i 
We remember how the great artist Watts depicted them 
both in his famous pictures. In the first, Life is seen timid 
and hesitating placing its hands in that of Love to be guided, 
moulded and transformed : in the second Death is seen enter- 
ing the Home of Love, strong and masterful and yet kind 
and gentle, earnest and persistent and yet considerate of 
the natural fear that Love has of all that he may bring. 
For Love is helpful to life but antagonistic todeath. Both 
emphasize the all important truth that Death and Life alike 
owe their meaning to Love, that neither has any explan- 
ation apart fromit. This strange break up of our constituent 
elements, this dissolution of body and soul, this sinking into 
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hearing—drawing of last breath, what does it mean but 
certainly the closing of a chapter, the end of a life. That 
at least is clear, all the evidences of it are plain. Finis is 
written plainly on all the outward features. Hands and 
feet, eyes and ears, brain and tongue have fulfilled their last 
offices, the machine has fallen into pieces and no hand will 
put them together again. Whatever opportunities we had 
are now over, the tongue will never frame another word, the 
eye never brighten again, the hands cold and stiff can never 
again hold the pen, the feet never carry the body on another 
work of mercy, the active ministry of Love under admittedly 
difficult yet strangely happy circumstances has ceased. 
Yet while the last prayers of the Priest, the last hymns 
of those who gathered around the bed of suffering made an 
effort to go as far on the journey as they could, and whilst the 
words of the committal of the body to the grave implied 
that something was over, they also implied that something 
else was beginning. That was plainly written in the look that 
passed us and went somewhere else ; in the outstretching of 
the hands, in the radiant countenance, in the sense of peace. 


To me the thought of Death was terrible 

Having such hold on Life! But to him it is not 
So much as even the lifting of a latch; 

Only a step into the open air 

Out of a tent already luminous 

With light that shines through its transparent walls. 


This was no fond imagimation or pious fancy. It was based 
on the fact of the unceaquerableness of Love. Death may 
and does destroy the rine of the body, is indeed doing so 
day by day in its contest with life, but it has never touched 
Love. Hearing became duller and sight feebler, but Love 
ever brighter and stronger and at the very last when pain 
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cruel and hard entered the lists for a final overthrow, Love 
never showed itself more victorious, more triumphant. 
To suppose that God had no home for it were to deny His 
Power ; to suppose that what has had an ever growing indi- 
viduality, a fuller and fuller personality,is to end in absorption 
were to deny His wisdom ; to suppose that He gave only to 
take away is impossible. 

God’s generous in giving, say I, 

And the thing which He gives I deny 

That He ever can take back again. 

He gives what He gives! Be content! 

He resumes nothing given—be sure ! 

God lend! Where the usurers lent 

In His Temple, indignant He went 

And scourged away all those impure. 

He lends not; but gives to the end 

As He loves to the end! If it seem 

That He draws back a gift, comprehend 

*Tis to add to it rather: amend, 

And finish it, up to your dream. 


And so out of that which God provides we build up another 
Temple for its habitation, ‘ like unto the Body of His glory.” 
It has a wonderful beauty, an incomparable radiance. Here 
time and labour dealt hardly with the body; storms, trials 
and sorrows had left their marks; the colour faded, the 
cheeks grew hollow and wan, the hair thin, the step weak and 
faltering. It was hard at times for Love to show its own 
fair face. It gave it a radiance but it never could say all 
that it meant. Nowcomesits gloriousopportunity. Death 
is not only conquered in the sense that it disappears, that 
its ugly shadow is gone, but it is replaced by Life. Youth 
takes the place of age,and immortal strength that of weakness. 
Dullness and stupidity make way for intellectual brilliancy 
and clearness, sorrow and sadness flee before joy and bright- 
ness. Weariness, so often a hindrance, disappears before a per- 
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petual freshness : the old forms of thinking, slow and wooden, 
have vanished in intuition and insight. Andas the outward 
glory becomes more and more manifest, recollection goes back 
to the grace and glorious colouring of the fairest flowers, the 
lily, the rose, the tulip, and the old promise is seen to be ful- 
filled. Had He not said, ‘‘ Shall He not much more! clothe 
you, Oyeoflittlefaith?’’ “ Yes, much more,” for nothing 
that was ever seen on earth in forest or garden can match 
the glorious splendour of Love’s new expression, the taber- 
nacle that is from heaven. She did but sojourn for a brief 
moment in that old building, now it is discarded for that 
which is a ready and permanent instrument for her use. 
Laughter and brightness, speech and action, grace and 
manner are still hers as in the old days, but wonderfully 
perfected. She can speak and act as never before. The 
old clogging hindering forces of sin have vanished. All 
that which produced awkwardness and shyness has gone. 
There is none of the old dread of venturing forth where 
no welcome response will give greeting. Our friend who 
has gone from us is not only possessed by love as was 
never possible before, but on the edge of a world of love, 
of perpetual sacrifice, where self-interest is unknown, where 
the ministry of others is the only law. As life here mainly 
turns on self, each man in home, in business, in amuse- 
ment playing more or less for his own hand or the hand 
of his family, house or side ; so life there turns on God 
and man. The concern of each is the good of the nearest 
inneed. Inconcentric circles ever wider and wider as the 
less perfect amongst the redeemed are reached, ever nar- 
rower and narrower as the more perfect are attained, 
the souls of God’s elect revolve round the great central 
Throne of Infinite Love. All their minds and thoughts 
are there, for there is perfect Beauty, infinite Wisdom 
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and ceaseless Love; but all their activities are towards 
the needs of the Universe. Competition finds no place ex- 
cept in rival desires for the lowliest service. The exclusive- 
ness of the married life and the life of close friendship so 
necessary in the earthly school give room to a wide inclusive- 
ness where every one is mother, sister, and brother. The old 
intimacies have doubtless their own particular character. 
Nothing is lost, everything is marvellously enriched; the 
varied experiences of life are all gathered up and the married 
are more to one another than ever in the past, but yet they 
are as the angels—to use our Lord’s only comparison—each 
with an absorbing passion for God, each with an intense 
devotion to the redeemed. Every scrap of exclusiveness is 
gone, all that each has is the property of all. Barriers of 
race, of language, of social distinctions are gone. And that 
which constitutes the particular glory of that new Life 
is the manifested Presence of Love. We have here only 
seen Love in partial and incomplete expression, the love 
of parents, friends, husbands, wives and children has 
given some idea of what lies behind, but only an idea. 
“‘ Through a glass darkly” has been our necessary limita- 
tion here, but there it is ‘“‘face to face.”’ And what the 
face of perfect Love is poets and artists have tried to 
imagine but never with any success. We can to some extent 
appreciate perfect force, for in the storm that overturns 
villages and makes a clear road for itself in the forest there is 
some expression of it. And when we put all the wisdom of 
the wise together we can find a conception of perfect wis- 
dom: but perfect Love baffles us. Even a ray whether 
from child to mother, from husband to wife, from friend to 
friend kindles rapture; what then must be the full blaze of 
sunshine as it streams from the face of Incarnate Love? 

And it is to Him that the soul that has left us necessarily 
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wings its flight as child to mother, as the redeemed slave 
to its Deliverer. And in His face it reads at once its eternal 
destiny. He is either the natural end of all its wanderings 
or He still remains an unsolved Enigma. There are the arms 
outstretched in welcome or the Infinite Pity that cannot 
help because it cannot be understood. There are the exhilar- 
ating and joyous words ‘“‘ Come ye blessed of the Father” 
or the dark awful sentence ‘‘ Depart from me ye cursed.” 
Love is neverless than perfect Love even there: the rainbow 
of mercy is still about the throne: Divine Compassion is over 
all its works, and yet the stream of human life divides inevi- 
tably and necessarily, the one to the right, the other to the left. 
Part of mankind have learned their lesson, won the prize of 
learning Love: the others have failed andso lost the capacity 
for fellowship. There are those who are bursting with the joy 
of self sacrifice, longing to go back to earth to suffer again if only 
onesoul might be brought nearer the goal, lying at their Re- 
deemer’s feet and eagerly looking if they may read there some 
fresh difficult mission to undertake for His sake : and there are 
those self-absorbed now as ever, looking as Dives did for the 
old round of service to minister to their needs and bring 
them comfort in the intolerable loneliness of their own 
making. Earth has been at their beck and call, why not 
heaven? They have so misapprehended God and His 
purpose as to suppose that a revelation of judgment to 
come could quicken a love that the Passion and Death of 
Christ had never awakened. It may be that redemp- 
tion for Dives began with that thought for the brethren, 
it may be as Browning has ventured to hope, that some 
who have never learnt their lesson have yet learnt such 
profound dissatisfaction with all the substitutes they have 
tried for Love that when face to face with the reality of 
things they cry— 
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Behold my spirit bleeds 


Catches no more at broken reed 
* * * * * 


I let the world go and take love. 


It may be that Love still survives though at its lowest ebb, 
and with it the recollection that in the far distant days 
Love repaired all ill 


Cured wrong, soothed grief, made earth amends 
With parents, brethren, children, friends : 


It may be there are still left 


The poorest‘of the grains of corn 
I save from shipwreck on this isle. 


Still the ability to pray for 


Leave to love only 


and it may be that the dread Form of Love, though rising 

As when the headsman throws 

Axe over shoulder to make end, 
to judge the soul that has so utterly misconceived of life 
as to suppose getting rather than giving, gain rather than loss, 
self rather than God or neighbour were the object of existence 
may at last as He sees the capacity, be able to rejoice over 
the sheep that was so nearly lost. It may be, and who 
does not wish it (perhaps the fact that the best have wished it 
means that God wishes it; for our love can never be greater 
than His, created love never wider and fuller than uncreated) 
but Scripture gives us too few hints and suggestions to make 
it anything but a pious hope. 

The picture drawn by our Lord’s Hand shows us the two 
streams parting at the Throne, the one gliding as we 
think quietly down amongst beautiful meadows full of 
sunshine and flowers, and the other amongst the dark 
caverns where the sun never penetrates, and the waters 
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produce a wailing noise. And the principle that underlies 
the separation is this old one of love. No question of 
faith or doctrine or sacraments rises here but of that for 
which faith, doctrine and sacraments served. The chorus 
of the redeemed as they pass to their everlasting bliss is 
one of glad surprise. ‘He was hungry and we gave Him 
meat, He was thirsty and we gave Him drink, He was a 
stranger and we took Him in, naked and we clothed Him ; 
sick and we visited Him, in prison and came to Him; 
and yet when saw we Him hungry and gave Him meat, 
when saw we Him thirsty and gave Him drink, when saw we 
Him a stranger and took Him in, or naked and clothed Him ? 
Oh—joy beyond joy that what we did to His poor we did 
to Him. Everlasting praise be to Him who quickened our 
affection, stirred our wills, enlarged our hearts,that we missed 
not the ministry to which His Spirit prompted us.” And 
as we hear this joyous music wafted here from that other 
shore we catch two motifs of which the rest of the music is 
only an improvisation. It is He, the Eternal Son, who gives 
life and efficacy to ministry. The relief of the poor and 
hungered gained its chief value because He was amongst 
them. It was love to Him that wins the reward. He says 
_ not “ the poor were hungry and you fed them, naked and ye 
clothed them ”’ but “‘ I was hungry and ye fed Me.”’ Their 
needs were my needs, their hunger, thirst and nakedness 
were my experience ; though ye had no consciousness of the 
high and Divine dignity of Him to Whom you were minister- 
ing yet you did it and I Who was relieved by your love, I Who 
benefited by your ministries, I thank you for it, I reward you ; 
inherit the Kingdom which was prepared for you from the 
very day in which this world was made. You go to a King- 
dom of Love, andin your ministries you have learned what 
the life and obligations of ys Kingdom are.” 
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That is one leading theme in the heavenly music, and the 
other that it was in the needy that He was found. They 
had looked for Him in the pleasant wood carpeted with 
flowers, but He was in the gloomy cell of the prison house ; 
they had thought to find Him in the society of the great and 
wise, but He was amongst the poor: captivated by the 
beauty and splendour of some earthly court they had with 
infinite trouble gained access to the palace only to find 
that it was the shivering child in the garret that revealed His 
presence: they had heard He was to be at the banquet and 

thither they went, but it was on their return they found Him 
as they gave of their substance to the hungry. They went 
to their friends with whom they had often held high and 
spiritual intercourse, but it was in the chance stranger that 
called at their doors that He had been seen. That was the 
wonderful surprise. He had been in the most unlikely places. 
The dull, hard, cold and draughty passages of life where we 
went because duty called us were the paths He illuminated 
and warmed by His Presence. And yet it ought not to 
have been a surprise, for He had always told us that to gain 
we must lose, to find we must give, to love we must minister, 
and that His joy was found in seeking and saving the lost, 
in preaching liberty to the captives and recovering of sight 
for the blind. 

And as this was the secret of eternal blessedness, so the 
failure to'know it was the cause of eternal woe. The dark 
turbulent waters of the lost dash themselves still against the 
rocks of unavailing desires, because they had never learned 
love. Their life had been spent in the pursuit of other plans. 
Their work, interests, and friends had made great demands 
on their time and the one thing needful had been ignored. 
As the judgment falls upon their ears they are amazed to hear 
that Perfect Love had been amongst them all the time, and 
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not only amongst them but stretching out His hands to elicit 
their compassion. “I was sick,” He says, “and ye visited 
Me not, I was naked and ye clothed me not, hungry and ye 
fed Me not.” They are amazed because they had so often 
said to one another that if He had been amongst them they 
would have been very different. Their quarrel with the 
faith they had heard was that it so often referred to One of 
Whose existence they were doubtful, but of Whose absence 
they were certain. And the one proof that He was not 
amongst them was the presence of these very sufferers in 
whom He was now supposed to be embodied. If He were 
present, they had often said, there would be no prisons, work- 
houses or hospitals; there would be no hungry, thirsty or 
naked people, and now they learned that in these places and 
amongst these people He had been specially manifested. 
He had not then done what they always declared He would 
do, abolished suffering and need. And the very things 
they had so carefully shut out of their lives were really, 
had they known it, the means of their salvation. For 
they had deliberately shrunk from suffering and poverty, 
it was odious to them. The awful solitude of the stone 
corridors of the prisons lined with cells containing human 
beings was repulsive: the wards of the hospitals filled 
with sufferers tossing in their pain shocked their sensitive 
natures: the hungry, shoeless beggar in the street who 
asked an alms disturbed their self-complacency : the stran- 
ger who sought a night’s lodging was an impertinence. 
And therefore so far as they could, they kept their doors 
fast barred against these rude invasions of their peace. It 
was possible, if not to forget at least to ignore their exist- 
ence. To think about them was to play fast and loose with 
their faith, to raise ugly doubts about the existence of God, 
and they liked to keep their faith clear because otherwise 
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the future, that which came after death, was left insecure. 
And for the same reason they would go to church, because 
it gave them a comfortable feeling about this world and 
the next, and if well chosen had no ugly sights or sounds 
to raise questions. And now they learn that their happi- 
ness had lain just in those places which they had avoided. 
They were like patients who ignore the wise doctor’s dis- 
agreeable medicines and adopt the pleasant remedies of 
the quacks, only to find that the disease which might have 
been cured has made such progress that death is inevitable. 
And they had done it deliberately. Scripture and con- 
science, preacher and poet, pastor and friend had urged 
them to find their life amongst the suffering and needy 
instead of in pleasure and amusement, and they had often 
been on the point of going but had never actually gone. 
They had once or twice partaken of the One Bread and the 
One Cup with the poor and needy, but instead of being 
driven by the sacramental life to consider what else they 
could share, they who had been brought so close had gone 
back wondering whether this close communion did not 
bring danger of infection. Even there in that High Pres- 
ence self had turned in upon itself, fearing lest a less fortu- 
nate brother or sister had fouled the chalice of God. 
And so gradually the divine capacity for loving had 
withered away. They had lost the power of caring and 
had left a world full of extraordinary interest and capable 
of inspiring a mighty affection with the remark that they 
were glad to be rid of it. Redeemed by Love and in- 
dwelt by Love it was really full of His glory, but 
they had never seen it and now asked with an idle curi- 
osity that cared nothing for the answer, “ When saw we 
Thee hungry or sick or in prison?’ With these it is the 
question of a confirmed sceptic as with the righteous that 
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of the humble believer. And so the dark black stream of 
souls twice dead goes its hapless way unknowing and un- 
known, unloving and self-destroyed, goes into the darkness 
where no eye can follow it, to the unfathomable abyss. 
Eternal Love alone follows there, always ready to meet 
the first upward turn for mercy, always Love and never less 
than Perfect Love. 

So Life and Love, Death and Love have their tragedies 
as well as their high fortunes: they make their futures 
as well as mar them. We may reason and speculate, 
argue and contradict, but so long as we account man a 
free agent, able to choose or refuse, to accept or reject, 
to side with God or against Him, there is the awful 
possibility of loss, not of losing God but the power to 
love Him. The prize with its wonderful consequences 
stretching far into eternity lies at his feet, nay, the key 
which unlocks all doors in heaven and earth is put into his 
hands as he stands on the threshold of life; he has but to 
learn its use, has but to practise with the numberless oppor- 
tunities that excite his curiosity in order to find the gates 
of the Kingdom of Heaven open to him. Three caskets 
lie before him, the golden, the silver and the leaden, and 
he must choose one. Will it be that of Mammon, that of 
Self or that of Love? On his wisdom in choosing depends 
his happiness and his eternal well-being hereafter. 


So brief a life,—and then! an endless grief 
Or endless joy ; 
So brief a life! then ruin or relief: 
What solace, what annoy 
Of Time needs dwelling on ? 
It is! It was! 
It is done! 
While we sigh—‘‘ Alas!” 
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Yet saints are singing in a happy hope, 
Forecasting pleasure, 
Bright eyes of faith enlarging all their scope: 
Saints love beyond Time’s measure. 
Where Love is, there is bliss 
That will not pass ; 
Where Love is, 
Dies away—‘‘ Alas!” 


Printed by ButteR & TANNER, Frome and London. 
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